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Health and Accisent Conference 
at Cedar Point 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—A. E. Forrest, Vice-President North American Accident, Chicago. 
First Vice-President—W. T.| Grant, Secretary Business Men’s Accident, 


(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

Cedar Point, O., Aug. 24—Two topics 
of immense importance were considered 
at the third annual meeting of the 
American: Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, which began here 
Wednesday morning and closed this 
afternoon. These subjects were ac- 
quisition cost and manual revision. 
They are the two important problems 
that must be solved if the business of 
personal disability insurance is to con- 
tinue satisfactorily to the public and 
the companies. Progress toward the 
solution of these puzzles was made. 
The work that was done will make this 
convention one of the most important 
in the history of the organization. 

* © * 


OPENING SESSION IS VERY 
LIVELY 


The convention was called to order 
at eleven o’clock Wednesday morning, 
by A. E. Forrest as president. Thomas 
H. Darling was in the chair as secre- 
tary. 

This was the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the men present, nearly 
all having previously been members 
of the Detroit Conference, National 
Association of Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters or the National Mutual 
Union. 

About fifty were present from all 
parts of the country, delegates coming 
from Maine, Alabama, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Minnesota. 

The credentials committee work was 
handled by E. C. Budlong of the Bank- 
ers Accident, as chairman. E. O. How- 
ell was not present. 


President’s Address Strong 


The president’s address by Mr. For- 
rest was one of the great speeches 
before the organization. He summar- 
ized events of the past year, looked 
into the future and recommended some 
constructive work through committees. 

The report of C. H. Brackett as 
treasurer showed a balance on hand of 
$1,976 as compared to $1,909 at the 
semi-annual meeting last February. 

The membership committee report 
was presented by W. T. Grant. It 
showed two new members and a roll 
of eighty-four. 

The big event of the session followed 
the report of the manual committee 
by Joel Bascome Sackett. He pointed 
out that the committee had taken in 
a few dollars more than it had spent 
and that in spite of increased paper 
and printing costs the price of the 
manual had not been raised and there 
was still on hand stock for 7,000 prints. 
Commenting on the formal report, he 
said more nonconference than confer- 
ence companies were now using the 
manual, 


Manual Revision Proposed 


Mr. Forrest brought out the discus- 
sion by asking if the manual fitted 
present-day conditions, and if enough 
attention had been given to revising 
classification in line with the revision 
of industrial conditions. 

R. Perry Shorts of the Massachusetts 
Bonding quoted some loss rates to 
show that certain occupations should 


Kansas City. 


Second Vice-President—C. A. Craig, President National Life & Accident, 


Nashville. - 


Secretary—Thomas H. Darling, Secretary Great Eastern Casualty, New 


York. 


Treasurer—C. H. Brackett, President Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis. 

Executive Committee—Isaac Miller Hamilton, Chairman, President Federal 
Life, Chicago; F. L. Miner, President Bankers Accident, Des Moines; W. R. 
Sanders, Secretary and General Manager American Liability, Cincinnati; S. W. 
Munsell, Secretary Masonic Mutual Accident, Springfield, Mass.; C. H. Boyer, 
Manager Casualty Department, National Life U. S. A., Chicago; R. P. Shorts, 
Vice-President Massachusetts Bonding, Boston. 








be reclassified. On a sufficient vol- 
ume of business to get an average, 
his company has suffered the following 
loss ratios: 


NGPHOD: cc ccccccvecc cheese ree wesondeee 
pS Ge eee ee Tee Eee eee 
Conductors (street railway) 
Machinists (bench hands)............ 
Machinists (lathe hands) ............ 
Physicians (industrial business only). 79 


On nurses, he said, there was not 
only a loss, but almost invariably 
trouble over adjustments. 

E. G. Robinson of the National Ma- 
sonic pointed out that in the case of 
physicians the trouble usually came un- 
der the health provisions. 

W. T. Grant of the Business Mens 
Accident said his company charged 
physicians and dentists 33% percent 
more than bankers and lawyers, and 
his industrial company, the Kansas 
City Protective, had been compelled to 
decline women, even workers, for 
health insurance. 


View of An Underwriter 
Mr. Forrest read a letter from the 





underwriter of his company, holding 
that about the only changes made in 
manuals the past year had been addi- 
tions of occupations, whereas. the 
important change needed was reclassi- 
fication of occupations, and a better 


.system of arrangement that would fa- 


cilitate proper classifications by agents 
when applications were taken. Mr. 
Forrest supplemented this communica- 
tion by the statement that analysis 
showed certain classes, particularly min- 
ers and lumbermen, were eating up 
all the profit made on other classes. 

Mr. Shorts said the _ reclassifying 
should be done by underwriters rather 
than claim men. He stated that 90 
percent of all business written came 
under 200 occupations and these should 
be properly classified. 

H. Hawley of the Great Western 
Accident called attention to the fact 
that certain classifications that would 
fit in certain parts.of the country 
would not fit elsewhere, as industrial 
conditions varied territorially. 

Tribute to Sackett 


C. H. Boyer paid high tribute to the 








Manual Will Be Revised 


A work that will be of tremendous bearing on the future success of the health 


and accident business will be taken up by the conference. 


This is a revision of 


the manual, particularly along the lines of properly reclassifying occupations. A 
new manual committee will be appointed with R. Perry Shorts, one of the keenest 


and ablest men in the business as the chairman. 


His assistants will be chiefly 


the heads of underwriting departments of member companies. A salaried man will 
be employed to collect and collate information from companies, personally investi- 
gate new occupations and handle the work under the supervision of Mr. Shorts. 
Probably $3,500 will be spent on the work, $1,000 being taken from the treasury 


and the remainder being raised by assessments levied according to commercial and 


monthly premium incomes. 


Companies will no doubt adopt this proposed copyrighted manual generally. 
Some who have not been using the old conference manual are strongly supporting 


the new project. 


retiring manual committee and sug- 
gested that it would have gone ahead 
just along the lines considered if it 
had been given sufficient funds. He 
said the work would entail an expense 
of $2,500 to $3,000 and a constant ex- 
pense thereafter to keep it revised 
year in and year out. He would be 
willing, he said, to bear an expense of 
from $250 to $500 for this initial re- 
vision. 

If ever the time for revision was 
opportune, said Mr. Forrest, this is it. 
New industries are going at high speed 
and good measurements of hazards can 
be secured. 

Some companies which specialize on 
certain classes have no use for the 
manual, but W. T. Grant and S. W. 
Munsell, speaking for these, stated they 
would be glad to bear their share ofe 
the expense. Mr. Grant said the con- 
ference would probably have an op- 
portunity to help them more than some 
of its other members and thus recipro- 
cate. 

Goes to Executive Committee 


_ The sense of the meeting, expressed 
in a resolution referring the matter to 
the executive committee to report on 
Thursday, was that the work should 
be taken up and an expert employed 
by the conference. 

The grievance committee report by 
W. R. Sanders was a cheering bit of 
information, showing an excellent fra- 
ternal spirit in the business. 


New Physicians’ List 


Dee A. Stoker, for the physicians 
committee, reported the compilation of 
1,500 additional names, though 80 per- 
cent of the companies had not coop- 
erated by sending in lists. This list 
differs from that prepared at the in- 
stance of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation in that it contains the names 
only of satisfactory doctors who will 
make examinations at the fee stipulated 
by the conference. The larger list of 
the claim association was compiled on 
the basis of ability and trustworthi- 
ness, without regard to fee stipulations. 
That of the claim association will soon 
be available to all companies without 
cost. 

* * * 
DISCUSS ACQUISITION COST 
THREE HOURS 


_ Wednesday afternoon was spent en- 
tirely on acquisition cost. The session 
lasted three hours and was filled with in- 
teresting papers, extemporaneous ad- 
dresses, brief talks and remarks. 

The general conclusion was that this 
subject is one that each company must 
take up individually, though the ex- 
change of information and views at 
meetings of the conference will be, as 
they always have been, of inestimable 
value to everyone. 

The addresses and summaries of re- 
marks by various speakers, including 
the acquisition costs committee report, 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

* 


ACTION ON MANUAL TAKEN AT 
THURSDAY SESSION 


Two fine papers were presented at 
the Thursday morning session. W. T. 
Grant urged better education of agents 
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along salesmanship, as well as insur- 
ance lines. Hawley pointed out 
the high cost of sinning. He urged 
voluntary reforms in the business to 
prevent involuntary reforms at the 
hands of either commissioner or legis- 
lative investigators. 

Mr. Hawley also presented the re- 
port of the auditing committee, com- 
mending highly the work of Treasurer 
C. H. Brackett. This was adopted by 
a rising vote. 

Frank L. Miner, as chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the executive com- 
mittee. It proposed the printing of the 
list of physicians and the taking up of 
manual revision by a new committee. 
Both recommendations were adopted. 


Discuss Manual Revision 


The manual work met the approval 
of all. President Forrest, however, de- 
sired discussion on it before action and 
interesting and illuminating informa- 
tion was given by various participants. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton pointed out 
that this revision would probably be 
the commencement of work that would 
ultimately put the health and accident 
business on as satisfactory a basis, 
scientifically, as the life business. He 
predicted the day when charges for 
hazards, ages and physical condition 
could be made accurately from experi- 
ence tables, though this experience 
changed from year to year with changes 
in industries and modes of life. 

H. Boyer labeled the work the 
most important that the conference had 
ever undertaken. 

.E. G. Robinson of the National Ma- 
sonic suggested that the new manual 
show by a table, if possible, how the 
*%isk under a health policy increases 
with age. An analysis of his companies 
business showed it grew gradually to 
age 45 and then went up by leaps and 
bounds. 

Chairman Shorts’ Plans 


Chairman-to-be Shorts said the new 
manual would be as good for commer- 
cial as industrial purposes. He expects 
to work out an abridged manual, inex- 
pensive and small, containing the 200 
occupations from which 95 percent of 
the business comes. It is on these, also, 
that he will want free expressions of 
opinions from all members. 

H. B. Hawley paid tribute to the 
present administration for bringing 
about this truly constructive work. 
Many speakers expressed their grati- 
tude to Mr. Shorts for consenting to 
take on the arduous cuties that will fall 
on the chairman. 


Why Associations Need It 


W. W. Dark of the Business Men’s 
Indemnity of Indianapolis and C, : 
Pauley of the Central Business Men’s of 
Chicago showed how important it was 
to theirs and similar associations, writ- 
ing only preferred classes, that they 
have a scientifically prepared manual. 
Nearly all of their woes come from the 
standard provision covering prorating. 
Their policyholders take up hazardous 
occupation and prorating 1s impossible 
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if the companies have not adopted a 
manual, 

C. W. Brandon, president of the —— 
Mutual Life of Columbus, and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton called attention 
to the value of getting more informa- 
tion on application blanks and the need 
of checking it up more carefully. They 
borrowed illustrations from the life 
business to emphasize the point. 

* * * 


REACHING PUBLIC THROUGH 
THE PRESS 


How insurance is threatened by so- 
cialism and how the clouds can be 
blown away by the press, daily and 
business, was the theme of Thursday 
afternoon’s session. Isaac Newton Ste- 
vens, president of the Commonwealth 
Casualty and owner of the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Chieftain, spoke on the daily 
press and C. I. Hitchcock on the trade 
press. That the newspaper men are 
fair and will fairly treat insurance if 
properly approached and properly edi- 
fied was the thought of Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Hitchcock showed how the trade 
press can and is rendering a large serv- 
Ice, 

Reed Robinson of the National Ma- 
sonic, who spent eleven years in news- 
paper work from London, Eng., to San 
Francisco, said there was not enough 
acquaintance on the part of insurance 
men with editors. He recommended 
their cultivation and explanations to 
them of just what insurance is and 
what it is doing. 

W. T. Grant also spoke a word for 
the fairness of editors. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton moved that a 
public press committee be created, in 
line with Mr. Robinson’s suggestion. 
Among those commending the pro- 
posal were Mr. Hitchcock, W. R. San- 
ders, Mr. Stevens, W. S. Crawford and 
Mr. Forrest. 
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OFFICERS ARE ELECTED AT 
CLOSING SESSION 


William T. Abbott stirred the con- 
vention Friday morning with an oration 
on the new war loan. He led before 
his hearers the.present status of world 
conditions and showed the necessity for 
prosecution of the war in the biggest 
possible measure. Applause frequently 
interrupted him in the discussion. 

Isaac Newton Stevens pointed out that 
Austrians, Bavarians and other Teutons 
despise the Prussians and that the first 
really serious reverses for the German 
army means dissension in Germany. 
The war, he said, is a Godsend to 
America, for it awakens her and will 
make it possible for Americans to con- 
fess with pride once more, anywhere in 
the world, that they are Americans. 


Mark T. McKee Spoke 


Mark T. McKee explained what the 
Federation is doing for health and acci- 
dent insurance. It has been saying 
what it could and would do, now it can 
tell what it has done in sixteen states. 
The militia of the business ‘has been 
fighting state health insurance and has 
won in all but one, California, and there 
victory is ultimately expected. 

All branches of insurance now are 
awakened to their common interest with 
other lines of insurance by the present 
war risk bill before Congress, which 
puts the government in the life busi- 
ness permanently. 


Fraternals Oppose State Plan 


The fraternals have actively taken up 
cudgels now against any and all forms 
of state insurance. Mr. McKee will go 
to California in September to organize 
a campaigh against propaganda there. 
Mr. McKee requested $800 a month 
from conference members to conduct 
the fight this year. About $450 a month 
is now being paid. C. W. Ray proposed 
that the increase be made and the mo- 
tion was carried. 

William G. Curtis of the National 
Casualty, scheduled to speak for the 
Insurance Economics Society, was not 


present. Bayard P. Holmes, of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, spoke briefly. 


Officers Are Re-elected 


All , officers were reelected. Two 
changes were made in the executive 
committee, Isaac Miller Hamilton be- 
ing elected chairman and F. L. Miner 
chosen a member, succeeding Frank H. 
Goodman. In accepting the presidency 
for the second time, A. E. Forrest an- 
nounced that this would be his last 
term. The date and place of the next 
meeting was referred to the executive 
committee. 

Forrest an Able Officer 

There was a unanimous sentiment 
that the able vice-president of the 
North American Accident, A. E. For- 
rest, should lead the conference again. 
He has a fine grasp of the situation, 
knows the men and their capabilities, 
and is a leader. Mr. Forrest has a 
vision, is a man of education, a keen 
thinker, and an active force in his call- 
ing. He stands for the best in his 
business. 

Secretary T. H. Darling, the success- 
ful and popular executive for the Great 
Eastern Casualty, is a most faithful offi- 
cial of the conference. The mantle of 
the late-L. H. Fibel has fallen on 
worthy shoulders. 

Conference Has Achieved Much 

The men of the conference are up 
and doing. They are vitally interested 
in their business. They want to do the 
right and square thing. This organiza- 
tion achieves and does not merely “res- 
olute.” It is vigorous, full of potential 
force, and has accomplished much, 


Roster of the 
1917 Convention 


A 


American Liability, Cincinnati; W. R. 
SANDERS, secretary and general manager. 


Bankers Accident, Des Moines; F. L. 
Miner, president; E. C. BupLonc, second 
vice-president. 

Bankers Accident, Springfield, IIL; F. 
M. Smiru, secretary. 

Bankers Casualty, 
BEson, secretary. 

Business Men’s Accident, Kansas City; 
W. T. Grant, secretary. 

Cc 


Central Business Men’s, Chicago; H. G. 
Royer, president; C. O. Pautey, secretary. 

Commercial Travelers Life & Accident, 
Cleveland; C. A. Nessit, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus; C. 
W. Branpon, president; W. T. BRANpon, 
special representative; J. H. Majeau, su- 
perintendent accident department. 


E 


European Accident, New York; RALPH 
H. Forsom, United States manager. 


F 


Fort Wayne Mercantile Accident, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; L. H. Ransom, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Fraternities Health & Accident, Rich- 
mond, Me.; H. C. Reep, manager; H. E. 
HowubD terre, treasurer. 

Federal Life, Chicago; Isaac MILLER 
HamItTon, president. 


G 


Great Eastern Casualty, New York; 
Tuomas H. Dartino, secretary. 
Great Western Accident, Des Moincs; 
H. B, Haw ey, president. 
H 


Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis; C. H. 
BRACKETT, president; C. W. Ray, secre- 
tary. 


Minneapolis; S. L. 


I 

Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. D. Hurraxer, president. ‘ 

Iowa State Traveling Men’s, Des 
Moines; K. J. I. Irtsu. 

Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati; J. W. 
SCHERR. 

Kansas City Protective, Kansas City; 
W. T. Grant, president. 








K 


Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City; 

Dennis Hupson, secretary. 
M 

Massachusetts Bonding, Saginaw, Mich. ; 
R. Perry SuHorts, vice-president. 

Masonic Mutual Accident, Springfield, 
Mass.; S. W. MuNSELL, secretary. 

Massachusetts Accident, Boston; C. W. 
McNEILL. 

Metropolitan Life, New York; Messrs. 
RICHARDSON and Barry. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; C. C. Criss, treasurer; F. E. 
Criss, superintendent of agents. 

Midland Casualty, Milwaukee: J. C. 
GREEN, 


N 

North American Accident, Chicago; A. 
E. Forrest, vice-president. 

National Accident, Lincoln, Neb.; G. L. 
WATERS, secretary. 

National Life, U. S. A., Chicago; C. H. 
Boyer, manager casualty department; F. C. 
CRITTENDEN, 

National Masonic Protective, Mans- 
field, O.; E. G. Rosinson, secretary; REED 
RoBINSON, agency superintendent. 

National Travelers Benefit, Des Moines; 
Etmer Loucks, president. 


Oo 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, O; LA 
MorRISETT, superintendent accident de- 
partment. 


a) 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. P. Orr, president. 
Southern Surety, St. Louis; W. W. 
PowELL, manager accident department. 
St. Lawrence Life, New York; J. J. 
BARNSDALL, president. 


rT 
Time, Milwaukee; J. J. Tacug, agency 
superintendent. 
Travelers Health, Omaha; C. J. Lyon, 
treasurer. 


U 
Union Casualty, Detroit; A. D. Bamey, 
secretary. 


WwW 
Woodman Accident, Lincoln, Neb..; E. 
J. FAuLKNer, vice-president and agency 
manager. 
World Life & Accident, Chicago; C. H. 
Boyer, F. C. CritrenpeEn. 


Honorary Members 


Dee A. Stoker, Chicago; Bayarp P. 
Hotes, New York. 


Not a Grievance 
In Six Months 


The report of the grievance commit- 
tee, presented by Chairman W. R. San- 


ders, secretary of the American 
Liability of Cincinnati, was especially 
gratifying. It follows: 


The grievance committee reports a 
season of rest, contentment and se- 
curity. Not a single complaint against 
a conference company and only one 
complaint in reference to certain ac- 
tions of a peculiar outfit which we are 
glad to say was adjusted upon our 
request by the Indiana department, 
with but little inconvenience to the par- 
ties involved. 

Nonconference companies are uni- 
versally observing conference ethics, 
and the friendly spirit and cooperation 
we have,all longed for seems now to 
be a reality. With everyone engaged 
in the building of business and no 
one tearing down portions of the other 
structures, and the cheerful manner in 
which all companies, whether members 
of this organization or not, are ob- 
serving the Golden Rule, we are well 
repaid for our labors, which at one 
time were somewhat of a task, in order 
that harmony, the lifesaver of our busi- 
ness, might prevail. 


McNeal in Water 
C. W. McNeal of the claim depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Accident 
was the first conventioner to get into 
Lake Erie. He and his father are en- 
thusiasts about swimming and he kept 
up the family reputation in fine style. 
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A E. FORREST, president of the 
¢ Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, is a master thinker, master 
writer and master speaker. His address 
as chief executive is a gem in accident 
and health literature. He portrayed the 
world conditions of today as they par- 
ticularly interest disability insurance 
men, recommended political activity un- 
der the banner of the insurance federa- 
tion, urged better cooperation and more 





A. E. FORREST, Chicago 
President 


of it between the industrial and com- 
mercial companies, and recommended 
improvements in policies so that stand- 
ard provisions laws will be unnecessary 
and unasked. 7 

He said: 


War Brings Perplexities 


In addition to the problems natural - 


to the health and accident insurance 
business we are confronted this year 
with many perplexities arising from a 
parturient world struggle from which 
we hope to see evolve universal democ- 
racy—the supremacy of right—the ex- 
tinction of “divinely given” paternal- 
ism, and, in a broad sense, man quick- 
ened to the fact that he is individual, 
his own creator, his own maker and his 
own saviour; capable of improving and 
ordering his own affairs, to the end that 
the human race may improve, may gov- 
ern itself intelligently and attain such 
estate as was envisaged by the fathers 
of this, our country—the first great 
democracy. 

The accomplishment of great ends 
entails great sacrifices. We are giving 
freely our sons and our substance that 
individual freedom and equality may be 
firmly established throughout the world. 

e are purchasing the right to demand 
that the United States may remain for- 
ever free from the paternalistic erodent 
that makes pawns of the people of Eu- 
ropean nations, through elevation of 
the state so far above the individual 
that initiative, effort on the part of the 
unit is submerged—verboten. 


German Social Insurance 


During the past two years we have 
witnessed an effort, futile it is true, to 
introduce in this country the German 
system of compulsory health insurance, 
which makes state wards of wage earn- 
ers, 

The glowing picture painted by the 
Proponents of the system, which shows 
none of its pitfalls to the uninitiated, 
naturally attracts. To the presentation 
of the reverse of the picture, shown by 


dent Forrest s Address 


ACQUISITION COST WILL BEAR MORE STUDY—RELATIONS WITH MULTIPLE LINE 
COMPANIES SHOULD BE. CLOSER—WEEKLY PAYMENT PLAN DESERVES ATTENTION 


statisticians and research bodies, the 
intelligence of labor leaders and the 
medical fraternity, we owe the defeat 
of these vicious measures for effectually 
bringing the great wage-earning body 
of this country under a yoke as debas- 
ing as that worn by the proletariat of 
Germany. 


Truth Will Evaporate Dream 


Provided the wage-earner can be 
shown that the Germanizing of labor 
means the Germanizing of wages, the 
substitution of German marks for 
American dollars in payment for serv- 
ice rendered, the dream of compulsory 
social health insurance will evaporate. 

It becomes the duty of insurance 
executives to give aid in the dissemina- 
tion of such illuminating information 
pertaining to the economic importance 
of insurance, as is naturally possessed 
by those who, through self-interest, 
have made a close study of the involu- 
tionary law proposed. To that end, the 
charge that selfishness may induce ac- 
tion must be dismissed as unworthy of 
notice, and liberal support afforded any 
effort at enlightenment. 


SHOULD SUPPORT INSURANCE 
FEDERATIONS 


Insurance has long been the butt of 
politicians; when the state wants more 
funds it places a surtax on an already 
Overtaxed insurance business, exacts 
fees for occupational privileges in a 
ratio out of proportion with any other 
business enterprise, permits municipali- 
ties to further mulct, even plays into 
the hands of the public press through 
provision for unnecessarily expensive 
publication of statements which few 
read, possibly with the mistaken 
thought that the burden can equitably 
be shifted onto the insured, and not 
appreciating that this constitutes a 
penalization of thrift. 


Heads, I Win, Etc. 


Insurance is obliged to carry a 
heavier burden for state support than 
any other kind of business. In the 
personal accident and health branch of 
the business a showing of operation 
would indicate that many companies 
would willingly enter into a profit-shar- 
ing contract with the state or trade 


prospective (?) profit for the amount 
of taxes exaoted. The company may 
gamble, but win or lose, taxes must be 
paid. 

One of our enlightened (?) states 
puts a premium on self-destruction. 
The barn-burner is properly punished, 
but the destroyer of the greatest work 
of nature, the human body, is rewarded 
through the assurance that he may in- 
sure today and suicide tomorrow and 
the insurance company must pay. 
What a commentary on the morals of a 
twentieth century civilization that state 
furnishes. 


> 
Time to Enter Politics 


It is high time that insurance enters 
the political field in the interest of the 
prudent who carry insurance; abuses 
must be corrected or at least further 
encroachment stopped. 

We have an insurance federation fast 
becoming an able educator of the pub- 
lic through the affiliations. 

Let us get into politics. I know of 
no better way than through actual and 
substantial cooperation with the feder- 
ation not only through liberal contri- 
bution of funds, but by active personal 
service. 

* * * 
RECORD OF CONFERENCE IS 

CLEAN 

This Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference, so named three years 
ago, is carrying on a work which began 
with the century when the companies 
engaged in monthly pay health and ac- 
cident insurance formed the Detroit 
Conference. 

No finger can be put upon any one 
of its acts not fully in consonance with 
good morals, good citizenship and the 
improvement of underwriting with a 
view to furnishing protection for the 
wage-earner especially, at moderate 
cost and adapability to the conven- 
ience of that particular class of insur- 
ants. ; 

No Switching Complaints 


Through cooperation, switching of 
business from one company to another 
is a thing of the past; not a single com- 
plaint has reached your chief executive 
officer through the grievance committee 
or others since the mid-winter meeting, 
and at that meeting no complaints were 


The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, the OLDEST and 
LARGEST Tllinois Legal Reserve Company, originally organized and ever 
since continuously operated as such, now operating in its eighteenth year 
and in eighteen adjoining central states, with over $25,000,000 of high 
grade insurance in force, over $4,000,000 of assets, $500,000 of surplus 
to policyholders and a premium income of over $3,000 per day, recently 
qualified to transact business in Colorado and Montana, desires to contract 
with State and District Managers and Solicitors in each of said States. 


It wants only determined, capable, industrious men of high character and 
correct habits, who stand well in their communities, who will be ASSETS 
(not LIABILITIES) to the Company, preferably inexperienced in insur- 
ance, desirous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the profes- 
sion by a company of enterprising, conservative and honorable manage- 
ment, whose policies and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in fairness. 


Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording an opportunity to 
establish a COMPETENCY and a CONTINUING INCOME, to represent 
either the LIFE DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most advantageous. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, 


President, 


or 


Charles S. Rannells, Secretary, 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, Chicago. 





reported. This result alone repays alb 
the expenditure of time and money of 
all conference supporters. It, however, 
marks only a comma in the book of the 
organization. 

The application of the moral obliga- 
tion embraced in the conference code 
of ethics should have no limitation. 


Still Paying Switching Bills 


Every company writing health and 
accident insurance will, in time, see the 

















Cc. H. BRACKEETT, Indianapolis 
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folly of stealing risks, commercial or 
monthly pay, from competitors, and the 
sooner such enlightenment comes the 
better will insurance be serving the 
public, as much of the high cost of 
handling commercial accident and 
health insurance today can properly be 
laid at the door of the evil practice of 
switching. 

It may properly be said that the 
monthly pay business, with switching 
eliminated, will be years in recovering 
fully from expensive contracts necessi- 
tated on account of the one-time in- 
dulgence in a bad practice. 


* * * 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON FU. 
TURE ACTIVITIES 


Suggestion of a committee from this 
conference, armed with its code of 
ethics and a record of things accom- 
plished, inviting affiliation of all com- 
panies writing accident and health in- 
surance would not be out of order, the 
present unorganized condition of the 
multiple line contingent writing acci- 
dent and health, considered. 

We are today undertaking the task of 
putting one hundred and fifty cents in- 
to the monthly health and accident pre- 
mium dollar when, as a medium in bar- 
ter for commodities, an American dol- 
lar will buy only what fifty cents or 
less would have bought when we estab- 
lished present insurance coverage, rates 
and commissions. 


Acquisition Cost 


With full faith in the ability of the 
gentlemen having in hand the matter of 
pointing out how acquisition and main- 
tenance cost may be reduced with fair- 
ness to all interests involved, and with 
injury to none, we nevertheless trust 
that every member of the conference 
will constitute himself a working part 
of such machinery as will necessarily 
be called into operation in accomplish- 
ing what we are earnestly undertaking. 

When we have thoroughly discussed 
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the working out of proper ways and 
means for acquiring and handling 
monthly payment insurance at a greatly 
reduced cost, almost all of the subjects 
intimate to our daily routine of busi- 
ness will have had consideration. 


Life Companies in Field 


Entry of life insurance companies in- 
to a more comprehensive accident cov- 
erage in connection with life insurance 
should arouse interest on our part. The 
combination is logical and can be made 
to play an important role in the solu- 
tion of reduced premium cost, through 
elimination of claim questions in bor- 
derland between natural and accidental 
death cases. Adoption of the life com- 
panies’ system of agents’ compensation 
on renewal work would also constitute 
an important saving factor. 


Weekly Payment Plan 


The weekly payment system applied 
to health and accident insurance has, 
in the past few years, shown astonish- 
ingly profitable progress. This confer- 
ence may with profit investigate, 
through a proper committee, the merits 
and drawbacks of this system, as well 
as the accident work undertaken in con- 
nection with life insurance with a view 
to giving the public any indicated serv- 
ice. Rut-riding by accident companies 
and automobiles are alike dangerous. 


Group Insurance Problem 


Group insurance, necessarily, on ac- 
count of lack of history, experimental, 
has become quite a factor in the swell- 
ing of company incomes this year. The 
usual rule-of-thumb method of measur- 
ing premium seems to prevail and the 
most venturesome underwriter gets the 
risks. We have one consolation, if the 
premium proves inadequate, civic pride 
is indulged, as state taxes are based on 
gross income and unaffected by net re- 
sult. As in all other lines of insurance 
closer cooperation between contempo- 
raries should obtain in starting off prop- 
erly what must, because of its beneficial 
character, become an important factor 
in accident and health underwriting. 

* * * 


VOLUNTARY STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF POLICIES 


No notable change in the laws of 
any state unfavorably affecting our 
business was made this year. The new 
standard provisions law, advocated by 
the insurance commissioners and intro- 
duced in at least one state, was aban- 
doned. 

It is the duty of the company execu- 
tives present to see that no necessity 
for further regulation by new laws of 
health and accident companies is neces- 
sary. This can be accomplished only 
through strict adherence to the Golden 
Rule in every act on the part of the 
company. officials and company em- 
ployees. 

Controversies Inevitable 


In a business where minds must meet 
on matters subjective into which the 
payment of money enters, we shall have 
controversies until that day when all 
men become honest, but so long as a 
good God-fearing state like Illinois 
continues to place under arrest yearly 
for infraction of law 5 percent of its 
population we may expect some mis- 
understandings and a few recommenda- 
tions of standard policies. 

We should ourselves standardize our 
policies in respect to the elimination of 
every debatable question as to what is 
and what is not covered, and charge 
such a premium as will permit of in- 
dulgence of the broader view, always 
remembering that every claim is a sep- 
arate problem, that no two brains vi- 
brate alike and that what constitutes 
malingering in one case may set up a 
just claim in another. 

* * x 


BIG RESPONSIBILITIES REST 
ON MANAGERS 


The future of the health and accident 
business as a distinct and important 
part of the great business of insurance, 
which ranks next to the railroad busi- 
ness in importance in the United States, 


rests today in the hands of company 
managers who are working independ- 
ently of each other and not altogether 
with that regard for permanency 
through improvement. desirable and 
best attainable, seemingly, through co- 
operation. 


Future Not Discernible 


The temporary disturbance of office 
and field machinery and the loss of 
many risks through the noble sacrifice 
being made by those called to the col- 
ors, will adjust itself, bus no man can 
foresee what conditions will obtain a 
year hence. 

We insurance men must face matters 
as we see them. Diligently working for 
the common weal, relying on such ad- 
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vancement toward a scientific and satis- 
factory solution of our many problems 
as may place us in position, when peace 
returns, to render to the public such 
service as changed conditions may then 
demand, 


Mutual Men in 
Half Hour Session 


_ Because of the war the health and ac- 
cident sessions were contracted into 
three, instead of four days this year. 
The National Mutual Union, which has 
usually held a day or day ‘and a half 
session preceding the conference pro- 
gram. This was foregone this year and 
W. T. Grant, chairman of the Mutual 
Section, and ‘first vice-president of the 
conference, delivered an address before 
the entire assemblage. The mutual 
men took an active part in all of the 
discussions. 

A brief session of the mutual men 


was held preceding the regular pro- 


gram Friday morning. Mr. Grant pre- 
sided. It was pointed out that the ma- 
jority of the problems before both mu- 
tual and stock men are identical. 

Some regret was expressed over the 
omission of a regular mutual program. 
Some who came into the conference 
through the merging of the organiza- 
tions took great pride in the old mu- 
tual union. It conducted some of the 
best and most helpful meetings in the 
history of the business. There is a lot 
of sentiment on the part of many in 
regard to the old association. 

As a result of this feeling, it was de- 
cided that the mutual section should re- 
sume its separate one-day sessions pre- 
ceeding the regular conference meet- 
ings. A program dealing with both 
commercial and monthly premium busi- 
ness will be prepared for the midwinter 
meetings. 

Old officers of the mutual section 
were reelected as follows: W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Accident, Kan- 
sas City, president; Elmer Loucks, Na- 
tional Travelers Benefit, Des Moines, 





vice-president; A. R. Arford, Fidelity 
Health & Accident, Benton Harbor, sec- 
retary; C. R. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, 
Indianapolis, treasurer. Members of 
executive committee: F. H. Goodman, 
Home Accident & Health, South Bend; 
C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty, E. 
C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident; 
S. W. Munsell, Masonic Mutual Acci- 
dent, Springfield, Mass.; R. M. Haines, 
Interstate Business Men’s, Des Moines. 


Social Insurance 
A f ter the War 


The present and prospective status of 
social or compulsory state health in- 
surance was a live topic between ses- 
sions, 

Both Massachusetts and Illinois are 
prepared to officially investigate the 
subject and it is expected that Bay 
state voters will have an opportunity 
to express themselves on the subject 
when the new ——— of the com- 
monwealth goes before the people. In 
Illinois the legislative committee will 
not report for two years 

In California the subject will be 
voted on at the next election. 

General opinion is that the war has 
put a brake on the progress of the 
propagandists and that anything im- 
ported from Germany wiil be unpopu- 
lar, including state health insurance. 

It is pointed out, however, that the 
federal government is entering the life 
business now to insure its fighters and 
can continue in it after the war unless 
the bill in its present shape is amended. 


Attention is also called to the fact’ 


that the civil service is growing rap- 
idly, and that these added employes, 
desiring after the war to continue on 
the government payroll, will be a 
strong factor in pushing such schemes 
as government insurance, no matter 
what its kind. 


Membership Is 
Now Eighty-Four 


Two new members were admitted to 
the conference at this meeting: 
National Accident, Lincoln, Neb.; G. 
L. Waters, secretary. ate; 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadel- 
phia; Isaac Newton Stevens, president. 
One member will be lost through the 
retirement of the Missouri Business 
Mens of St. Louis. 
‘ Thus the total membership is eighty- 
our. 
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Holmes Provides 
FineEntertainment 


As usual, Bayard P. Holmes provided 
some unusual entertainment. There 
was a land and water ball game Thurs- 
day afternoon between teams repre- 
senting the stock and mutual contin- 
gents in the organization. 

Captain Sanders had the following 
stock team: Forrest, 1b; Morrisett, 2b; 
Budlong, 3b; Shorts, ss; Boyer, p; Darl- 
ing, c; Hamilton, Crittenden, McNeill, 
Orr, Majeau, fielders. 

Captain Munsell shifted the follow- 
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ing from place to place for the mutual 
men: Rogers, Robinson, Ray, Grant, 
Criss, Criss, Loucks, Irish, Lyon, Dr. 
Elliott, Dark, Bailey. 

D. A. Stoker and Ralph H. Folsom 
were the “umps.” 

The catcher and batter stood on land 
while the other players garbed in bath- 
ing suits, were located in the surf. 

Thursday evening there was an in- 
formal dinner, followed by a short pro- 
gram and dancing. 

Speakers at banquet were Isaac Mil- 
ler Hamilton, R. Perry Shorts, W. T. 
Grant and Isaac Newton Stevens. New 
individual members Mark T. McKee 
and J. J. Blainey sang a duet. 
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Speeas for the insurance trade 
press, C. I. Hitchcock of the Insurance 
Field brought home to the company 
officers the need for insurance papers. 
In_part he said: 

There is no business in the world as 
little understood among men and yet 
as absolutely necessary to humanity, to 
commerce and to the world’s progress, 
as insurance. In its essential ‘service 
it is as old as civilization; in its mod- 
ern application it is as new as the air- 
plane. 

While venturing to remark that this 
business is generally misunderstood and 
therefore maligned by the great mass 
of the people who are its patrons, I re- 
gretfully add that undoubtedly it has 
no equal in history where such great 
and inspiring fundamentals are so little 
known and understood by the great 
mass of people themselves engaged in 
it. And I think many of you know 
quite well that this unenlightenment at 
times extends into the very executive 
office itself. 


Where Public Gets Ideas 


The great insurance consumer gets 
his impression of insurance from the 
representative of insurance he meets 
when he buys his insurance. And this 
representative, this missionary in a 
great cause, not infrequently is grossly 
misinformed or is ignorant of its very 
fundamentals! Is it any wonder that 
you of insurance are called upon to face 
problem after problem and crisis after 
crisis? All quite largely the outgrowth 
of misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions on the part of your own repre- 
sentatives who, in their loyalty or their 
zeal, are decrying one class at the ex- 
pense of all, for in the public eye all in- 
surance is as one. 

If any business ever needed an alert 
business press, it is insurance. It needs 


Insurance Needs Its 
Insurance Journals 


a business press to instruct and to ad- 
monish with a touch of fearlessness 
that keep those concerned upholding 
the ethics, and correct practices; a busi- 
ness press to warn; a business press to 
encourage those who carry its message 
from the home office out’ among the 
people waiting to hear it. 
How Public Is Reached 

It has been stated to me not once, 

but many times, that the business press 


of insurance is valueless to the extent 
that it does not directly reach the peo- 


_ple—about as impossible an indictment 


as to complain that the movies cannot 
reach the blind man. But I claim it per- 
forms a greater, much greater, mission. 
If we—I am now speaking for the 
whole class of publications I have the 
honor of representing here, and not 
alone for myself—if we are the medium 
through which a few in every hundred 
of your misinformed representatives see 
light and get the true grace of knowl- 
edge, we have performed a service far 
greater than could have been done by 
any direct appeal to the consumer. We 
have created a moving, circulating, 
talking champion who will expound and 
defend you and your institutional serv- 
ice as long ,as he can move and circu- 
late and who would long continue to 
raise his voice with conviction were all 
else paralyzed. 

We of the business press of insurance 
are often declared to be subsidized. 
Well, that is true! But we are sub- 
sidized only to the extent of our con- 
victions. So are you—every one of you. 
And without the courage of those con- 
victions in the urgent need, usefulness 
and fairness of his business, no worker 
is worth his salt. There are honest edi- 
tors in exactly the same measure that 
there are honest insurance men. 

It is quite possible that your business 


press is not as efficient as it might be. 
If that is true, as no doubt many of you 
are inclined to admit without further 
argument, then the fault quite largely 
is yours. If it is not efficient why not 
make it so? You do not expect the 
public to buy your protection unless 
you can render the service. When you 


render the service you expect and de- 
mand a sufficient premium, containing 
Why not meas- 


a profit in it for you. 





THOMAS H. DARLING 
Great Eastern Casualty 


ure your business press the same way? 
The reward of merit always produces 
the highest efficiency. 

-There are certain community duties 
that fall upon all of us as good citi- 
zens and good business men and yet 
too many, maybe, try to escape their 
burdens and responsibilities. Take as 
an illustration your own association— 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 


Conference. Some of your members 
contribute rather grudingly a small fee 
for its maintenance. Yet what a re- 
markable work it has performed and is 
performing! Through its endeavors 
the debit twister has very largely been 
removed; you do not have to do the 
same work over again and again. What 
has been accomplished, in this work 
alone, is worth to every member in ac- 
tual dollars and cents a thousand times 
the cost. Just so the proper education 
of one who through ignorance is sow- 
ing the seeds of future expense to you, 
is worth many times what it may cost. 
There are some services that cannot be 
measured in mere money. 


Letting George Do It 


Your class of insurance—sickness and 
accident—seems to come the nearest 
to approximating the recognized so- 
cialistic ideal. Hence it is the loudest 
to be attacked in its private administra- 
tion and urged by the propagandist as a 
governmental function. In the face of 
a well-paid lobby in the forum of the 
people, a lobby with every appearance 
of altruism and consequently of. the 
greater force, not a few companies have 
failed to raise a hand to ward off the 
storm. I could cite numerous illustra- 
tions—but you all know of them. It’s a 
case of indifference or of let “George” 
do it! “Why should I move? The ‘big 
fellows’ will do all that is necessary!” 
If that is a secret thought—though you 
may not have admitted it even to your- 
self—then you are not fulfilling your 
part in the insurance community, be- 
cause yours may be the very assistance 
that presses back the cloud; your 
smaller cry may be heard through the 
thunders of the mighty, and having 
been heard, may be heeded; for, re- 
member, the smaller your society the 
closer your touch with the missionary 
agent and so with the people whose 
voice ultimately will decide. 

I said that your branch of insurance, 
on its surface, most nearly approxi- 
mates the ideal of the socialist. But 
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that is from a lack of knowledge on thetime is often impossible. 


part of the socialist. He doesn’t know 
the fundamental principles of insur- 
ance. You’ve never explained them to 
him or, if you have tried, he hasn’t un- 
derstood. And when he has been edu- 
cated in its process, yet must there be 
institutional work akin to schools and 
religion going on forever to reach the 
new generations. Your salvation lies 
in intelligent dissemination of insur- 
ance information. 

But—what of the insurance business 
press that is ever fighting your battles, 
placing argument, example and precept 
before your representatives who touch 
the people—the people who elect the 
law makers who make the laws? Is it 
not also your community duty in the 
measure of your ability to encourage 
and foster this press, without which in- 
surance would have no champion to 
speak through the printed word which 
carries with a thousand tongues and 
unites and solidifies public policies? Or 
shall “George” do it? 

Measurement of Publications 

In individual practice, of course, it 
is perfectly human to feel grouchy at 
the paper that seems determined in en- 
<ouragement of policies or practices 
that do not suit your particular views 
at the moment; but is it not wiser to 
‘cast up accounts and balance gratitude 
for advocacies of other policies and 
other practices that have helped you 
in the past, against those you do not 
like just now? The paper that does 
not with tolerance speak out firmly, 
and even provocatively it may be, on 
all open subjects, is of no more value 
and no more interest than a canceled 
policy. By their mistakes shall ye know 
all men—so, by the main results of 
their judgment and activities shall the 
met asset value of an insurance busi- 
ness paper be determined. If it has 
power, it has enemies and detractors; 
if it has no power, it deserves neither 
consideration nor success. 

After a long observation and investi- 
gation of insurance in all of the limit- 
less ways in which it serves and pro- 
tects the individual, the family, the 
business, the community, and the organ- 
ized life of the whole nation, I can say 
that it has made upon me the impres- 
sion of being the very first of human 
protective institutions. Food, shelter, 
clothing—these are the primitive neces- 
sities of all men, of every human be- 
ing. But insurance is the food, shelter 
and protection of all these. Its mes- 
sage to the world is that by means of 
this you can assure yourself and your 
families all these longer than merely 
today. Insurance is Providence that 
says to the struggler: “What you are 
building today I promise you shall 
stand tomorrow!” To say that there is 
no need for a special business press to 
carry that gospel to the ends of the 
earth is as if you said there is no need 
of a Bible to carry the very word of 
life abroad. 


Many Participate 
in Discussion 


The elimination of the profit-sharing 
contract, said Boyer, casualty 
manager of the National Life, U. S. A., 
took away a means of keeping down 
acquisition cost. Under it agents were 
more particular about selection of risks 
and prevention of lapses—two impor- 
tant factors in increasing acquisition ex- 
pense. 


Mr. Boyer is not a believer in part- 
timers. He experimented extensively 
with them and found little besides 
trouble, claims and high expense. 

General agents, today, cannot work 
as satisfactorily as they could in the 
earlier days in the business, said the 
speaker. 

Some of the evils that have crept in 
are being eliminated by the free from 
restriction policy, costing more than $1 
a month. Under present conditions it 
is necessary to get applicants properly 
classified, as reclassification at claim 


Agents must 
be checked up on this until they learn 
to classify correctly. 


Effect of Competition 


C. P. Orr pointed out that competi- 
tion had greatly increased cost. Today 
conference companies alone number 
eighty-four, while in the early days 
there were but fifteen or twenty. One 
difficulty which health and accident un- 
‘derwriters find is that they have no 
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American experience tables of disabil- 
ity, compared to the mortality tables 
that guide life insurance companies. 
Disability men must sail an uncharted 
sea. 

Cut Off Profitless Policies 


A. E. Forrest said that the companies 
could not attain what the insurance 
commissioners unthinkingly wanted them 
to do in the way of reducing acquisi- 
tion cost. Progress can be made 
toward such an end, but it should be 
attempted, not to placate commission- 
ers, but to give the public more. With 
a letter from B. P. Scott, agency super- 
intendent of the North American, he 
pointed out how acquisition cost could 
be reduced by eliminating business 
with a high claim ratio. On all busi- 
ness there is a fixed home office, tax, 
field and profit and loss charge. On the 
unprofitable business this must be paid 
by profitable business. Consequently 
this acquisition and maintenance charge 
increases the amount that must be 
taken from each dollar paid by a sat- 
isfactory policyholder. 


Time for Optimism 


Mr. Shorts resumed the discussion at 
this point. He said that acquisition 
cost, reclassification of occupations and 


state health insurance were serious 
problems, but that they were far less 
serious than some of the problems that 
had been met in the past. He warned 
against pessimism in the consideration 
of these and stated that every company 
was doing more business today than 
ever before. 

W. T. Grant took up the same 
thought. He said one way of reducing 
acquisition and maintenance cost would 
be by making policies more liberal, thus 
reducing disatisfaction and_ lapses. 
Poor agents should also be eliminated. 

E. C. Budlong of the Bankers Acci- 
dent of Des Moines, came to the res- 
cue of the part time man. He said it 
was a question of selecting good part 
timers and that bankers and life in- 
surance men had done well for his 
company. Mr. Shorts also stated that 
business from small agents had been 
more satisfactory than that from big 
general agencies in metropolitan cen- 
ters. 








Why I Should Carry 


Life Insurance 








1. Because all normal, successful men 
carry life insurance. 

2. Because the man who is not in- 
sured in some amount is a curiosity. 

3. Because I realize that my breath 
and my liabilities may not end at the 
same time. 

4. Because life insurance is a will that 
no lawyer can break. 

5. Because most men at death leave 
no estate for wife and children other 
than their life insurance. 

6. Because, if I live to reach old age, 
I may need the proceeds of a policy 
myself, : 

7. Because through life insurance a 
man can create an immediate estate at 
the cost of one cigar a day. 

8. Because life insurance will’ give 
me, as a business man, good standing 
with my banker and the business world. 

9. Because if my policy is properly 
written it will be exempt from the 
claims of creditors. 

10. Because life insurance is the best 
doctor, and the best medicine, for it 
gives peace of mind and comfort. 

11. Because while other property may 
fluctuate in value, there is no shrinkage 
in the value of a life insurance policy. 

12. Because it is easy to lay aside a 
certain sum from my income with which 
to pay life insurance premiums, which 
would otherwise be dissipated. 

13. Because life insurance places a 
man’s own future welfare and the wel- 
fare of his wife and children upon 
shoulders stronger than his own. 


14. Because life insurance means 
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TRAVELING MEN TAKE NOTICE! 
IOWA STATE TRAVELING MEN'S ASSOCIATION 


pays double indemity ($10,000) for accidental death while 
riding on passenger trains. 
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Accidental Death—$5,000—$10,000 
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ready cash for the widow even of a 
well-to-do man, whose funds might 
otherwise be tied up in settlement of 
the estate. ; 

15. Because life insurance brings 
peace of mind to the man who loves 
his wife and children, for he knows 
that they will be provided for. 

16. Because it is said that only one 
fire insurance policy in 1,260 ever be- 
comes a claim, while every life insur- 
ance policy is bound to mature. y 

17. Because if I am too poor to in- 
sure my life I am too poor to die and 
leave my family penniless and a charge 
upon the charity of others. ; 

18. Because if it is a difficult thing 
for me now to support my family, how 
much more difficult it will be for them 
to support themselves without my aid. 

19. Because my widow would be 1e- 
quired to invest $20,000 at 5 per cent 1n- 
terest to yield in income to her $83.33 
per month. 

20. Because it is the duty of every 
man of family to leave sufficient life in- 
surance so that his widow may have 
the home clear, besides sufficient funds 
to supply her and the children with the 
necessaries of life. : 

21. Because a man needs life insur- 
ance when he comes to die. He needs 
it before he dies, when, for instance, he 
finds himself. uninsurable, which he is 
certain to do sooner or later. He needs 
life insurance now—all he can carry— 
for tomorrow he may be unable to get 
it at any price. 

22. Because experience of more than 
a century proves that well managed life 
insurance companies are the safest in- 
stitutions in the world. 

—Mutual Life “Organizer.” 





Visited Old Home 


W. T. Grant, secretary of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident and Kansas City 
Accident and first vice-president of the 
conference, stopped off at Middleport, 
O., where Mrs. Grant has been visit- 
ing. Both were born in the town in 
homes just a block apart, but did not 
meet till Mr. Grant was twenty years 
old. His parents moved when he was 
an infant in arms from Middleport, but 
the town will always occupy a warm 
spot in his heart. 





It’s a bet 

You can get 

Business if you work. 

If you don’t, 

You simply won’t 

Get business, but you shirk 
Red Robinson. 





Cardinal Principles 
of Success 


Here are the cardinal principles 
and prime essentials of success: 

Courage. 

Confidence. 

Courtesy. 

Self-reliance. 

Wise planning. 

System. 

Indomitable persistency. 

Never letting up on work. 

Beat’ into you and act strictly 
upon these main principles of suc- 
cess and you simply cannot fail 
to win great success! 

Beat them into you and act upon 
them strictly, beginning with this 
very moment, and your triumph in 
life insurance selling—very not- 
able triumph—is sure. 

They absolutely will make you a 
very big getter of commission 
money. 

From this very moment cut out 
forever the thing of drifting, dwad- 
dling, unconsciously trying to play 
the fool of leisure. 

Make the prize fight of your life 
for business every day.—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 
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~The High Cost of Sinning 


HAWLEY SPEAKS SHARPLY OF INTRODUCERS AND USERS OF BUSINESS 
BUYING METHODS THAT HAVE BEEN EXPENSIVE AND FRUITLESS 


H. B. Hawley, president of the Great 
Western Accident of Des Moines, spoke 
on “The High Cost of Sinning.” He 
spoke sharply and pointedly. He sug- 
gested that some of the threatened dis- 
asters in the business would come if 
present-day evils were not held in check 
ae other bad practices prevented. He 
said: 

I have been asked by your president 
to discuss the subject of cost in con- 
ducting the health and accident insur- 
ance and to point out, if possible, some 
of the roads which lead to a better con- 
dition of affairs. I have had to write 
this out in order that it may pass the 
censor because it is an awful strain on 
one’s tendency to profanity when we 
come to contemplate certain phases of 
‘total depravity. My diagnosis of prac- 
tically all of our present troubles 
(threatened state insurance and every- 
thing else),. lies in the high cost of 
sinning. I was brought up by good 
Universalist parents, who cherished a 
lingering hope that even the worst sin- 
ners, somehow in the cycles of time, 
would get out of purgatory and into the 
realm of bliss. 


Needed—A Billy Sunday 


But in our business we can’t wait too 
long on some things and so I think it 
needs a Billy Sunday to rise in our 
ranks, take a few of the worst insurance 
sinners and shake them over red hot 
coals, as he alone can do the job. There 
was a time in the history of life insur- 
ance when that great, beneficient insti- 
tution was in the hands of rampant 
leaders, who finally made it necessary 
for the people to rise in their indigna- 
tion and select a Moses to lead them 
out of the wilderness. Do not misun- 
derstand me when I give you the dark 
side of our picture. I do this on the 
theory that it is sometimes a good plan 
to tell the truth and shame the devil. 
We have no such crisis as yet to meet, 
but I believe in preventive medicine 
and, too, in the old fashioned allopathic 
doses. We only have the disease in its 
incipiency yet, but we have some of the 
symptoms which were well known in 
the early stages of that black plague 
which came upon life insurance, when 
Dr. Hughes, as surgeon, and Miles M. 
Dawson, as the actuarial giver of the 


anesthetic, did the work the people de- 


manded. 
Too Much Ambition 


Outside of the Wall street gambling 
and some incidental matters, the trouble 
all came through the overweaning am- 
bition of a few leaders, who, with other 
people’s money. were willing to put life 
insurance on their books at any cost. 
They were ready to treat the ethics of 
the business as “scraps of paper,” and 
it was only on account of the inherent 
strength of the business that the pa- 
tients were not all killed off before the 
operation was performed. Please re- 
member, too, that the final remedy was 
the curtailment of the business within 
reasonable limits and the -cutting of 
acquisition costs down to where they 
belong. 

x * & 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCES 
OF LIFE COMPANIES 


I give this brief resume of that with 
which you are all more or less familiar 
in order to show the cause, its conse- 
quence, and finally the remedy that was 
used in this great branch of underwrit- 
ing. I would also call attention to the 
fact, that there were a few great com- 
panies which kept true to business prin- 
ciples during that life insurance holo- 
caust, and they stood on the mountain 
peaks of honor and serenity, when the 
smoke cleared away. They are having 


today practically the same acquisition 
cost that they were using when the 
three leading companies of the world 
were paying almost any price to get 
business. Why, therefore, nay we not 
learn these lessons in advance and stop 
sowing to the wind, as some of the com- 
panies have been doing, while a lot of 
others are trailing along trying to keep 
up with the Joneses. 


Medicine for Conference Members 


The patron saint of this conference, 
with due information and great care, 
gave you all the necessary figures to 
point out the rocky road over which so 
many companies are traveling. Mr. 
Fibel stated that “among the worst of- 
fenders are the organizations which 
have not affiliated with our conference.” 
He felt sure that the specific remedy 
for this evil is education, and he asked 
that “each of us constitute himself a 
missionary to labor with those who are 
groping in the dark of ignorance and 
point out the jeopardy of their course 
and the limit of safety in acquisition 
cost.” 

I beg to suggest in addition to Mr. 
Fibel’s remedy that we, like doctors, 
take our own medicine. 

Now there is only one way to keep 
acquisition cost down to a proper basis. 
It’s the only way that has ever been 
found to do anything of that kind. As 
John Sherman put it, “The way to re- 
sume is to resume.” We cannot expect 
an absolute concert of action on this 
point, but we can, as individual com- 
panies, take the action which will lead 
our Own companies to success and leave 
those who do not follow on the scrap 
heaps of failure. 


Agreement Not the Remedy 


The remedy is not in a universal 
agreement because there are men with 
casualty companies today who, if they 
agree to such a proposition, will fol- 
low it, if at all, only in letter, and forget 
the spirit. It will be after the manner 
of those who pretend to be following 
the ethics of this conference when they 
don’t seem to know how to apply the 
Golden Rule. Some of them try to 
extract the gold from the rule. Occa- 
sionally an agency man attacks safe 


them down by advertising how his com- 
pany does not require this, that and the 
other thing. Such mental aberration 
needs early and continuous treatment. 
It is an unfortunate fact, too, that a 
few managing underwriters tolerate 
men for their leaders who are fit sub- 
jects for the courts of bankruptcy, in 
both morals and finance. What a mess 
such men make of it when they try to 
follow a code of ethics based on the 
Golden Rule. The man or the cor- 





H. B. HAWLEY, Des Moines 


poration that only just keeps out of jail 
is often the most demoralizing influ- 
ence in a community. 


Misuse of Cast-Off Agents 


I have recently learned that some of 
our ex-agents, who were put in the dis- 
card for “malfeasance in office,” have 
been hired by competitors, they being 
available only because we did not put 
them behind the bars. I suppose they 
can do this while on bended knees 
they repeat the ritual of our ethics, but 
they cannot do it without demoralizing 


and sane methods in hopes to breakthe business as well as adding to the 


general acquisition cost of all casualty 
business. 


Cites Concrete Example 


Some companies are conducted by 
men who think that if they simply deny 
and then ignore their transgressions, 
they will escape the result of such sins, 
perhaps on the Christian Science the- 
ory of denying the existence of dis- 
ease. It is not this theory I would 
either commend or reject. What I 
know is that such a theory will not 
work when applied to insurance ethics, 
however well it may apply to the dis- 
eases of the human body. Take a con- 
crete example. In Denver we had to 
fire two agents (man and wife) because 
they could not tell the difference be- 
tween our money and theirs, and yet 
they went right over to a company, 
whose president was at one time a 
leader in this conference, and found 
plenty of shelter for their misdeeds. 
Since that time they have been contin- 
uously trying to switch business, while 
the Denver managers and the company 
at its home office have been dodging 
the issue and trying to wear us out with 
letters denying the existence of the 
disease. 


Officers Dodge the Issue 


Such foolishness reminds one of an 
Irish servant who was requested to 
meet an unwelcome visitor at the door, 
and instructed to make some evasive 
reply. When asked if his master was 
in, he replied: “Was yer mither a hoot 
owl?” I would recommend this same 
answer to all such slackers for use in 
their correspondence—something like 
the following: “Your kind favor ex- 
plaining to us how we have hired a de- 
faulter and crook that was formerly 
with your company received, for which 
information please accept thanks. In 
order that the present friendly relations 
may continue between our companies 
and so that we may not be interrupted 
in stealing your agents (good, bad, and 
indifferent), I am requested by the su- 
perintendent and others higher up, to 
inquire if your mother was a hoot owl? 
Just as soon as we get your definite re- 
ply we will look the matter up very 
carefully.” ' 

Fellow underwriters, such alleged di- 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PREMIUM COLLECTIONS 


$828,748.71 FIRST SIX MONTHS 1915 
919,441.22 FIRST SIX MONTHS 1916 
995,539.75 FIRST SIX MONTHS 1917 
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plomacy (?) does not usually come from 
the little fellows. It more often comes 
from the tall buildings in large cities, 
and from men behind mahogany desks. 
They are a greater menace to legitimate 
business than the Kaiser’s submarines 
without even a periscope to fire at. In 
the days of New -York’s life insurance 
revolution, the presidents of those great 
companies were writing to each other 
the most diplomatic letters possible, 
while their agency managers were rob- 
bing right and left, and supporting 
great hordes of insurance agents, many 
of whom should have been in prisons 
as habitual criminals. It is no wonder 
that New York had its French Revolu- 
tion of life insurance. The proposed 
state insurance of today is but one 
echo of those bad practices. 


Refers to New York Dinner 


It was not long since that some of ° 


the large casualty underwriters of this 
country sat around a banquet board in 
New York City and told each other a 
few plain truths that they would hardly 
use as advertising matter; but they were 
truths nevertheless. It happens to be 
an unfortunate fact that some of the 
big companies are largely managed by 
men who do not have controlling in- 
terests, or even large financial inter- 
ests in the companies they manage or 
sometimes mismanage. That is one 
reason why there has been so much red 
ink used in their ledgers during the past 
decade. A conspicuous example is the 
late Casualty Company of America. 
Preceding the life insurance renaissance 
they had “monkey dinners” in New 
York City. I am told that there was 
something of a monkey and parrot time 
at this late dinner of casualty men, but 
with all of 9 hilarity left out, it be- 
ing more of a red-ledger—s ing- 
blood affair. . paar, 
* Ok Ok 
TERM POLICIES HAVE GO 
AND BAD POINTS - 


Mr. Forrest has requested also that 
I state how I think the acquisition cost 
of our business can be aided through 
the securing of business on long time 
plans, perhaps on account of some ex- 
perience which we have had. One of 
the large life companies which also 
writes casualty insurance has tried out 
without much apparent success some- 
thing like the ten-payment life plan. 
Other companies have applied the fire 
insurance plan, which has been very 
difficult to handle and works out only 
with specially trained men on salaries 
who are willing to explain carefully and 
educate each applicant. It should be 
understood at the very beginning that 
ordinary agency methods will fail ut- 
terly in applying this plan. Only the 
most conscientious agents who have re- 
ceived the most careful special training 
can be entrusted with this plan, until 
its general adoption shall have made it 
as common in accident as in fire insur- 
ance. 

Fundamentally Economical 


Companies not willing to incur the 
hardships of pioneer work, or unwilling 
to wait for results following carefully 
planned, conscientiously, patiently exe- 
cuted programs for educating the pub- 
lic to the benefits of term insurance will 
make a most serious mistake in at- 
tempting it. The plan itself, however, 
is fundamentally economical, and there- 
fore desirable, for the upbuilding of 
casualty insurance as an institution. It 
should be entered upon, if at all, with 
the idea of ultimate benefit of the busi- 
ness in general, rather than of present 
profit. number of Nebraska com- 
panies have been selling and collect- 
ing premiums of three to five years in 
advance, and using up a good deal of 
those premiums so that they have had 
to resort to various devices to remain 
solvent. A short time ago the Ne- 
braska insurance board held a meeting 
to consider these plans of their do- 
mestic companies and. tried to fix a 
standard of solvency for them. I do 
not know of their conclusions or what 
they now propose to do. Some time 
ago we looked up a Nebraska company 
that had been doing a. term. business 





largely with the thought of buying it, 
but in going over the books found it 
so hopelessly insolvent’ that the high 
hopes of its owners were so badly 
blasted that we could not buy and the 
insurance department soon required 
them to make good by cutting down 
their ‘capital. 


Borrowing (?) Trained Men 


One of the larger casualty companies 
has recently been trying a term note 
plan and in order to get specialists to 
conduct the work, it hired one of our 
men, regardless of ethics, but I sup- 
pose on the theory before mentioned 
that a denial is equivalent to the truth, 
or at least a good substitute. Under 
the plans likely to be used by this fel- 
low, and with agents furnished with the 
imperfect training which he will give, 





Cc. H. BOYER, Chicago 
Member Executive Committee 


I feel sure it will not be successful, 
and from information at hand, I do not 
think any great headway has been made 
with these borrowed (?) experts of 
ours. From our own experience it has 
been proven beyond question that only 
men of thorough training and unques- 
tionable honesty, either employed on 
salaries, or under close supervision, can 
do the pioneer work or can be really 
successful with this plan, although it is 
theoretically and ethically correct. 


Believes in Accumulations 


From a long and careful study, I am, 
therefore, convinced that for companies 
of any considerable size, operating 
agencies along the usual lines, business 
is held and acquisition cost kept down 
the best by some of the systems al- 
ready in vogue of additional or accumu- 
lative benefits to persistent members. 
I believe thoroughly in the theory that 
persistent members should have the 
benefit of their persistency and I also 
believe that companies which pay the 
same commission for renewals that they 
do for new business are on a wrong 
basis and should set themselves right. 

2 (et 


POLICY FEE WORKS BEST IN 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Turning now from the commercial 


business to the industrial, I believe that 
the membership fee plan as originally 
arranged was more nearly correct and 
scientific than anything else which has 
been applied to industrial insurance. 
But here again we find some of the 
“high cost of sinning.” First, one com- 
pany cuts the membership fee to $3, an- 
other to $2, and then there were plenty to 
go them one better and cut it out entirely 
Here agzin you find conservative com- 
panies following the original and safe 
rule by continuing the old $5 plan, 


which I am proud to say has been con- 
stantly used by the company with which 
I am associated. In order to satisfy 
some nervous agents while the storm 
was on, we have had a safely con- 
structed policy without a membership 
fee for those who, like many company 
managers, feel that they must have a 
cave in which to hide whenever a black 
cloud hovers in the sky. 

Then there is this foolish custom of 
giving the first month’s insurance to 
the agent or the applicant and let the 
company hold the sack on all poor and 
unrenewed business. Members of any 
feeble-minded colony can tell you how 
to improve on that plan. 


Evils Need Attention Now 


To make sure that no one here shall 
misunderstand me, I will add that prac- 
tically all of the offences against the in- 
stitution of casualty insurance here 
noted have been perpetrated by compa- 
nies not now members of this organiza- 
tion. If anyone here shall exhibit a 
wound or contusion visible to the 
mind’s eye as the result of any of these 
remarks, I beg to assure him that it 
came about through purely accidental 
means. It is not because these evils 
have become generally prevalent, but 
because they have appeared in some 
high places in the casualty world that 
we feel impelled to sound the alarm. 
It is all the more important that we 
prevent the spread of these insidious, 
poisonous practices before they infect 
the institution of corporate insurance 
as a body—that each company shall 
resolutely set its heel upon the scaly 
head of any such venomous serpent 
wherever it appears. 

Each Should Look at Himself 

For many years I have contended 
and it is the contention and chief pur- 
pose of these remarks that if only a few 
leading companies will stay by safe and 
sane principles, with no serious desire 
“to help bring up father,” until they 
have taught their own children to keep 
their faces clean, we need have no fear 
for our business, little fear of state in- 
surance, nor the many other ills which 
always come as a result of unsafe, un- 
scientific and unethical underwriting. 
What are we here for? And when we 
get back home what will we be there 
for? Are we going to leave those 
things undone that we ought to have 
done, and finally find that “there is no 
health in us?” 


Nominating Committee 


Thé nominating committee, appointed 
by the executive committee and elected 
by the adoption of its report, consisted 
of C. W. Ray, R. P. Shorts, C. P. Orr, 
H. H. Shomo and E. J. Faulkner. 


SACKETT IN LIFE FIELD 


J. B. Sackett, who has been in the 
health and accident business for years, 
and has served the conference faithfully 
and efficiently as chairman of its man- 
ual committee, is retiring from the busi- 
ness. On Sept. 1 he becomes agency 
supervisor in Michigan for the life de- 
partment of the National Life, U. S. A., 
succeeding Neal A. Collinge of Detroit. 

Mr. Sackett began work as a black- 
smith at Battle Creek, Mich., and took 
up accident and health soliciting when 
suffering from an injury. He made 
good and gave up a general agency that 
he builded for agency work on a‘salary. 
He has served in various home office 
and field positions for different .compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Sackett studied the business and 
has written extensively on it. Many 





J. B. SACKETT 
Chairman Manual Coommittee 


interesting articles from his pen have 
appeared in the Casualty Review and 
its predecessor, the Industrial Review. 


New Individual Members 


Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations, 
and James A. Blainey of the National 
Bonding & Casualty of Salina, Kan., 
were elected to individual membership. 
Both are well known to the fraternity 
and applause followed the unanimous 
votes on their names. 
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Operates in the following states: Maine, New Hampshire, 
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SHOULD 
MAKE 


For his address as first vice-president 
of the conference and chairman of the 
mutual section, W. T. Grant, secretary 
of the Business Men’s Accident of Kan- 
sas City, chose the phrase, “Getting 
Good Agents,” as a theme. He said: 

It’s hard to get good agents! How 
many times have you heard that fa- 
miliar statement? Perhaps none is 
more common, when insurance execu- 
tives and managers, upon whom the 
duty of building an agency organiza- 


tion devolves, are discussing with each . 


other the problems of the business. 

Has it ever occurred to you to ana- 
lyze that statement? What does it 
mean, and what is the natural inference 
when a manager tells you that he finds 
it hard to get good agents? 


“Getting” Means Twisting 


To me the statement seems to infer 
that there are a certain number of 
agents, who, without training or de- 
velopment, are just naturally good 
agents, and that being under no obli- 
gation to anyone for having trained or 
developed them, one may legitimately 
endeavor to go out and get them with- 
out injustice to any other company. 

I don’t like that expression, because 
of the inference that you or I are en-- 
deavoring, to get men who are good 
men, but now employed by other com- 


_ panies. 


I concede that there are many good 
agents, but they should belong to the 
company that made them good agents, 
and neither you nor I have any right 
to endeavor to get them. 


Should “Make” Good Agents 


We may freely admit that “it is hard 
to make good agents,” and I wish that 
each of us could substitute that ex- 
pression for the more familiar one, 
with its inferences that are not in ac- 
cord with the principles upon which 
this organization is founded. 

I do not believe that in using the 
term which I object to, it is in our 
thoughts that we are endeavoring to 


-get good agents away from another 


company, but, Gentlemen, if they are 

already good agents, and we are to get 

them, how are we going to do so, un- 

less we get them from someone else? 
kek * 


“SINK OR SWIM” HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN THE METHOD 


From the time I became engaged in 
the insurance business, I have been di- 
rectly connected’ with the agency 
branch of the business, and to me one of 
the greatest mistakes of agency man- 
agers, as a whole, has been their failure 
to properly educate and train the field 
men upon whom the success of our 
business is primarily dependent. 

When you refer to an agent as being 
a good agent, to whom do’ you give the 
credit for his ability? Do you suppose 
that he alone is responsible for his abil- 
ity to sell insurance successfully, or 
must it have been the partial result of 
a careful education and training af- 
forded him by some agency manager? 


Not Secured Single-Handed 


If the man, himself, were wholly re- 
sponsible for all his good qualities, 
there might be no reason why you 
should not try to get him, but owing 
his success very largely to the organi- 
zation with which he has been fortu- 
nate enough to become identified, the 
rest of us cannot honorably endeavor 
to interfere with his relations with that 
company. 

It is also difficult to “make” ‘good 
agents, but aside from the ethical fea- 
tures of the case, it is no harder to 
make them good than it is to get them 
after they are good, and when you are 
responsible for having made them good 
men, you should have not only a good 
salesman, but a loyal and faithful one, 
much more loyal than would be pos- 





sible if such agents were responsible to 
someone else for what they had learned 
about the business. 


No Special Assistance Given 


My first experience as an insurance 
agent is typical of the methods of fif- 
teen years ago and I fear of the meth- 
ods that are still employed by the man- 
agers of some companies, who wonder 
why their business does not grow more 
rapidly. 

I applied for the agency and without 
any investigation concerning my knowl- 
edge of insurance or ability to sell it, I 
was promptly given a contract and a 
bountiful lot of supplies. 

Aside from the printed instructions 
contained in the classification manual, 
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and such descriptive literature as was 
furnished me, no information was vol- 
unteered. No suggestions with refer- 
ence to successful methods of selling 
insurance, or any aid of any kind was 
given. No effort was made to deter- 
mine whether I understood the con- 
tract I was expected to attempt to sell, 
and as far as the company may have 
known, I might have been making 
the grossest misrepresentations, either 
through wilfulness or ignorance, con- 
cerning what the company did or did 
not promise to do. 


‘* * * 


WHY NOT DO AS OTHER LINES 
OF BUSINESS DO? 


Suppose that instead of applying for 
an agency for an insurance company at 
that time, I had applied for a position 
as bookkeeper in a bank. Would the 
bank have made some inquiry as to 
my general understanding of account- 
ing, and had I been able to satisfy them 
that I understood the general principles 
of bookkeeping, would they have left 
me to myself to learn how to keep 
their particular kind of books, or would 
I have been carefully instructed by 
—— properly qualified to instruct 
me 


Or, suppose I had applied: to a whole- - 


sale mercantile house for a position as 
a traveling salesman. Would they not 
first have required satisfactory evidence 
of my good character and responsibil- 
ity, and if after being satisfied in that 
respect, would they not have required 
me to have spent days and weeks in 
their store rooms, studying and famil- 
iarizing myself with the various kinds 
of goods they were marketing, in order 
that I might not, through ignorance, 
misrepresent the character of their mer- 
chandise, and thereby impair the good 


Rather Then Get 


reputation it had taken them years to 
establish. 


Is Insurance Less Dignified 


Is the business of insurance of so 
much less dignity or importance that 
although merchants require their em- 
vloyes or representatives to possess a 
good character and to obtain a thor- 
ough understanding of their goods be- 
fore they are permitted to sell them, 
we can safely entrust our business and 
our reputations into the hands of men 
whom we have made no effort to prop- 
erly prepare for the work we are ask- 
ing them to do. -Let us dignify our 
own business by requiring that those 
whom we engage must not only be of 
good reputation, but must show a will- 
ingness and desire to learn the prin- 
ciples of our business, as thoroughly 
as they would be required to do before 
permitted to sell merchandise. 

And when we have satisfied ourselves 
that our prospective agent has the de- 
sire and ability to learn our business, 
let us see to it that our responsibility 
to him is not overlooked. We must re- 
member that the man who comes to 
us for an opportunity to represent our 
company compliments us by so doing. 
It is, or should be, evidence of his con- 
fidence in us, and, in return, we must 
recognize that our duty to him is to 
give him all the assistance and the 
training that we are capable of giving, 
and that we must be constantly im- 
proving ourselves, becoming more effi- 
cient agency managers, capable of de- 
veloping our men into more success- 
ful insurance salesmen, if we are to 
merit the responsibility placed upon us. 


Protection Against Twisting 


A recognition of this responsibility 
to our agents will mean the building of 
a cordial personal relationship between 
the agency manager and his men in the 
field that will be proof against the al- 
lurement of high commissions, more 
liberal policies, more prompt claim set- 
tlements, and all of the well known 
arguments that are used by the un- 
scrupulous manager, who would “get” 
good agents instead of making them. 

Have you ever tried to imagine your- 


GOOD 
AGENTS 


self in the place of a man who asks for 
an agency and without any formality 
whatever is given an outfit of supplies 
and the whole world in which to solicit 
business. When that man gets out in- 
to the field and begins to encounter 
some of the obstacles that lay in the 
path of the insurance salesmen, and 
when he finds himself unable to answer 
some of the ordinary questions that are 
asked him about his company or his 
policy, do you not believe that the 
thought must come to him that after 
all his company has not regarded it as 
of great importance as to whether or 
not he could properly and accurately 
answer the various questions asked 
him, as they had made no particular 
effort to see that he was prepared: to 
answer them. 


Poor Impression on Agent 


Do you not suppose that many such 
men have concluded that as it was ap- 
parently not deemed important as to 
whether these questions were answered 
in an exact manner, he has guessed at 
the answers, and guessing wrong has 
later been accused of being a crooked 
agent, when the real fact’ is that the 
manager who permitted him to go in- 
to the field without adequate prepara- 
tion was the one upon whom the re- 
sponsibility should rest. 

I have heard many an agent referred 
to as a crook, who was guilty of noth- 
ing more than ignorance, and he had 
remained ignorant because his manager 
showed no evidence of considering it 
important as to whether or not he really 
understood what he was selling. 

How many of you have regularly put 
the members of your agency organiza- 
tion through a thorough examination, 
in order that you may know that each 
of them understands and can properly 
answer the simplest and most common 
questions concerning your company and 
the contract it issued? 

If there be any of you who do not 
require your man to prove their quali- 
fications, you will be surprised and 
shocked to find that some of these up- 
on whom you would have placed the 
most dependence are wholly unable to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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inancing the Great War 


WILLIAM T. ABBOTT, BANKER, EXPLAINS WHERE MONEY IS TO COME FROM 
BE LESS THAN FOR OUR CIVIL WAR 


AND 


William T. Abbott, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, addressed the convention Fri- 
day on the financing of the world war. 
He explained the necessity for every 
corporation and individual to partici- 
pate in the loans offered by the gov- 
ernment and to pay gladly any addi- 
tional taxes that might be levied to 
carry the war for freedom to a success- 
ful culmination. His address, in part, 
follows: 

When a great nation goes to war for 
a righteous cause, it should go to it in 
a manner worthy of its power and 
prestige, and not as if it were kicked, 
cuffed, and driven into it like a perform- 
ing dog in a circus. We and our allies 
must hang together or we will walk 
the plank alone when a pirate ship is 
in sight. 

Give Now or Pay Later 


Money talks, and its voice is most 
effective when speaking from the mouth 
of a cannon aimed at a murderer on 
land and a pirate upon the high seas. 
The lives behind the cannon are those 
of our sons and brothers. The cannon 
that brings liberty to democracy and 
the freedom of the seas to peacetul 
commerce must be loaded by your 
money and my money, freely given 
now. The alternative is giving it under 
compulsion to a German tax collector 
for years to come. 

Why this nation is in the war and 
what are we individually going to do 
about it are the two questions that have 
absorbed all our attention for months. 
We felt the confusion and chaos and des- 
olation of the war long before we 
grasped its purposes and inner mean- 
ing. This may be the last day, the 
last hour, in which we may consider 
these questions from the standpoint of 
intelligence alone. 


Passion and Hatred Will Come 


Even.today we sing no hymn of 
hate, although roused to righteous 
wrath. When the actual sound of the 
guns is in our ears, when American 
blood has begun to flow, when the 
flame of burning homes is in our hearts, 
intelligent consideration will give way 
to passion, anger, and to hatred, and 
the tide of emotion will carry the na- 
tion on. 

We go into the war with réason and 
intelligence and from a sure instinct 
that a victorious Germany would not 
be a safe victor for the United States. 
Let us hope we are not too late. We 
must demonstrate that a republic can 
speed up when it is once started right. 

Any nation which has great com- 
mercial prosperity and no ideals will 
sooner or later have the heel of the 
conqueror upon her neck, and a na- 
tion which can and yet will not give 
that protection to its citizens is un- 
worthy of respect abroad or obedience 
at home. 


Is Aggregation of Individuals 


But the government is only an aggre- 
gation of individuals. In a republic it 
can act only as the individuals compos- 
ing it act. Behind the government 
must be the whole heartedly open 
purse of every man whose age, calling, 
or physical condition compels him to 
remain at home. No sacrifice of life, 
property, or personal ambition is too 
great to win a war in which the right to 
exist as an independent self governing 
body of people is at stake. 


War Expense Is Enormous 


The expense of modern warfare is 
beyond human conception. Money, 


machinery, and food will ultimately 
turn the tide of this conflict. 


Every 








THAT PER CAPITA DEBT WILL 


soldier of our army is withdrawn from 
the ranks of productive work. Those 
soldiers must be fed, clothed, equipped 
with arms and ammunition, vast num- 
bers of ships provided for their trans- 
portation over seas, and ships of the 
air to watch and advise their move- 
ments. 

All these cost money. The providing 
of that money is the duty of everyone 
not on the fighting line. We can’t 
win this war by hurrahing at the office 
window when the procession goes past. 
It is not enough of a contribution to 
wave a little flag and sing loudly the 
half stanza we know of the Star Span- 
gled Banner. 


Sources of Revenue 


A government has two sources of 
revenue. The collection of money im- 
mediately by taxes, or borrowing. In 
the latter case, the loan is to be repaid 
out of taxes levied in the future. Some 
maintain that this government’s war 
expenses should all be financed by the 
immediate collection of taxes. These 
are largely the same people who fool- 
ishly contend that the war was defib- 
erately brought on by the so-called 
“moneyed classes.” Both claims are 
too silly to be dignified by argument. 

It is proper that part of the money 
should be raised by taxes, and even 
more suitable that a large portion of 
the burden of such taxes should be 
borne by those who have made extra- 
ordinary profits out of war conditions 
of the last three years. But there is 
a point beyond which taxation cannot 
safely go, and the present schemes of 
taxation stop little short, if at all, of 
that point. To tax any industry this 
year to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with the productive capacity and 
actual work of that industry next year 
is as foolish and financially suicidal as 
to take from the miner his pick, from 
the factory workman his tools, or from 


the farmer his plow, his harvester, and 


his next year’s seed. 
Use Industrial Plan 


The truth is that a government’s ex- 
penses involved in conducting a great 
war can properly be financed only in 
the same way as the great industrial 
works of peace. A great factory, a 
railroad, or the various public utilities 
furnishing transportation, light, and 
heat to the people, all these are nec- 
essarily financed by bond issues. 

The owners of property (the stock- 
holders) contribute their available cap- 
ital. This corresponds to the govern- 
ment’s immediate collection of taxes. 
The remaining funds necessarily are 
borrowed upon the security of the com- 
pany’s property and are paid back out 
of the future earnings of the property; 
that is, out of the payments made by 
their customers for the facilities fur- 
nished, ten years and twenty years 





hence. No one would think of under- 
taking to finance any public utility or 
great manufacturing or mercantile en- 
terprise in any other way. 

The Consumer Pays 


A more simple illustration ought to 
suffice for the farmer who does not 
understand why the government should 
borrow money and thus, as they say, 
saddle the expense on the future. A 
farmer does the same thing when he 
adds a forty acre tract to his farm, the 
purchase price of which is $6,000. He 
pays down $1,000 and gives his note, 


| 














ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chicago 


secured by mortgage running for five 
or more years, for the balance. Who 
then pays that debt? The farmer says 
“TI pay it myself!” 

It is true his labor produces what 
pays it, but the real individuals who 
contribute the money for the purchase 
of the corn and cattle and hogs from 
that farmer are the ones who pay off 
the mortgage. No matter how hard the 
farmer works, it never would be paid off 
— did not sell the product of his 
toil. 

Benefits Next Generation 


In all these cases, the next genera- 
tion is asked-to pay only for something 
of which it receives the benefits. The 
future user of the public utility, the 
future consumer of the products of 
farm and factory, pay for the benefits 
they receive and thus contribute to the 
present cost. It is only good business 
to let the next generation share in the 
money cost to which the present adds 
the sacrifice of life and personal am- 
bition. The future benefits will be 


greater than the present. 





A new loan is announced by the 
Treasury Department, of which no de- 
tails are as yet given out. It may be 
assumed that the amount will be larger 
than the last and probably the rate of 
interest higher.. The campaign of last 
spring was undertaken with a laudable 
purpose. The entire issue of $2,000,- 
000,000 could easily have been under- 
written by the great bankers, insurance 
companies and trustees of large estates 
who are constantly seeking that kind of 
investment, but it was desired to make 
the loan a popular one. 

As an investment it should have 
made, as it did, a plea to two classes 
of investors. Being free from the in- 
come tax, it was, notwithstanding its 
low rate of interest, an attractive in- 
vestment to the very wealthy, bringing 
an interest return substantially equiva- 
lent to railroad and public utility 
bonds bearing theoretically a higher 
rate of interest. 

It appealed also to those who, no 
matter what their industry, had no in- 
ducement to save because of the lack 
of a safe investment for a few hundred 
dollars and who consequently fall a 
ready prey to every promoter and blue 
sky operator. 


Bonds at a Premium 


The campaign had a further object, 
and what was said then will be as true 
of the next loan. Within six months 
after a victorious termination of the 
war, these bonds will sell at a premium 
and yield a profit to their purchasers. 
The bonds of this government have al- 
ways sold at a premium before the 
maturity and practically regardless of 
the interest return. This has been so 
thoroughly explained that no farmer or 
small investor in the cities ought ever 
to be heard to squeal that this valuable 
investment was gobbled up by the in- 
surance companies and banks and the 
poor man had no chance at it. Every 
one had an opportunity to subscribe 
to the first loan. It will not be from 
lack of knowledge if he neglects the 
next opportunity. The most expensive 
operation on earth is the punishment 
of brutal inhumanity entrenched be- 
hind a generation of financial and mili- 
tary preparation. 


+ 
Beyond "the Mind’s Grasp 


These figures seem stupendous; they 
are indeed beyond the grasp of the hu- 
man mind. Such a debt under other 
conditions spells both national and in- 
dividual ruin. But, fortunately, con- 
ditions are such that this loan and the 
next and others to come can be accom- 
plished without unduly mortgaging our 
future, and with only slight disturbance 
to business. 

We must remember first of all that 
not a dollar received by the govern- 
ment from the purchase of these bonds 
goes out of the country—it is all spent 
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here—and by going into circulation and 
te-circulation actually increases the ac- 
tivity and gross returns of normal busi- 
ness. This is true whether the money 
is used in supplying food, equipment 
and ships to our own soldiers, or is 
loaned to our allies. In the latter case, 
it is loaned to them only to pay for 
things which they have purchased and 
will purchase here. 


Without Increase of Medium 


We must remember also that this 
‘enormous financing is accomplished 
without any great increase in the cir- 
culating medium, wthout the conse- 
quent inflation and still higher and 
higher prices which waquld follow an in- 
crease in the money supply. It involves 
only a shifting of credits. 

Suppose A subscribes through his 
bank for a $1,000 bond. He pays the 
bank by his check; this means that on 
the books of the bank his account is 
charged with the amount. and the 
United States government is given 
credit for it. The amount remains to 
the credit of the government until it 
checks against it to pay for wheat, 
clothing, meats and munitions. 

The people from whom thesé things 
are bought in turn pay it out for the 
wages and raw materials of their re- 
spective industries, and in due course it 
is #we-deposited in the banks and no 
actual currency is passed at all. No 
money is really involved except the 
cash reserve required to be kept against 
the deposit in the banks, and that is 
not increased because at all times the 
net deposits have remained the same. 


Loans From Savings 


The money loaned to the government 
is from the savings of somebody, either 
that which this generation is willing to 
save from their own expenses or out 
of the surplus they now have due to 
their grandfather’s savings and thrift. 
It would be most unwise to withdraw 
largely from the savings banks to in- 
vest in these bonds. 

Banks are organized primarily to ex- 
tend credits necessary for the develop- 
ment of industries in their respective 
countries, and to the extent that sav- 
ings deposits are withdrawn for invest- 
ment in bonds, the ability of the banks 
is crippled to perform their usual func- 
tions, or to assist a greater number by 
supplying credit which may be used in 
part for the payment of bonds. 


Need Not Mortgage Puture 


It is true that the expenses of the 
war for at least a year to come, even 
including liberal loans to our allies, can 
be met without mortgaging our future. 
The natural increase of the wealth of 
this country is estimated at from 
$40,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. Let 
us take the more conservative figure. 

This does not mean that $40,000,000,- 
000 is available for investment in gov- 
ernment bonds—that is only the por- 
tion of that increase which is repre- 
sented by movable capital or profits, as 
opposed to fixed capital or that invested 
in buildings, machinery, and inventories 
of raw materials. 

Available Without Sacrifice 

If we assume that the actual profit 
on any commodity of farm or factory 
or mine, forest or sea, is 25 percent, 
including the original producer and the 
several middlemen who handle it, there 
is thus an addition to the profits or 
movable capital of the country every 
year of at least $10,000,000,000. This 
amount is available for investment in 
some form without sacrifice of busi- 
ness requirements or anything except 
unnecessary luxuries. 

In the total amount, our previous 
war loans seem utterly insignificant. 
Relatively, the debt now incurred will 
not be as great as in the time of the 
Revolution, when the Continental cur- 
rency and credit were so depreciated 
that it took $40 in paper money to buy 
a dollar of silver. The Civil War debt 
reached its highest point—$2,846,000,000 
—in September of 1865, and had been 
reduced by 1893 to $834,000,000. 

A debt is to be estimated, not by its 


actual size, but by the relation between 
it and the wealth or resources of the 
debtor. A debt of $1,000 will bankrupt 
a man who is worth $900, and to a man 
worth a million it would be negligible. 
A debt of $8,500,000,000 at the present 
time amounts to about $83 per capita of 
our population, or practically the same 
as at the close of the Civil War. 

But the real comparison should be on 
the basis of the national wealth. In 
1865 the per capita wealth of the nation 
was only about $600, against which we 
owed $83, or about 14 percent. With 
liabilities of only 14 percent of our 
assets, we were certainly solvent, as 
subsequent events proved. At the 
present time, the per capita wealth is at 
least $2,000 and probably much more, 
against which we have only the same 
indebtedness of $83, or only a fraction 
above 4 percent. Our present debt, 
therefore, in proportion to our re- 
sources, is less than one-third what it 
was in 1865. With all this $7,000,000,- 
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000 loan, our liabilities will be only 
about 4 percent of our assets. 


Investment Is a Duty 


Your ability and your willingness to 
invest in these government bonds 
should be considered from the stand- 
point of an investment and a patriotic 
duty. A person making an investment 
either out of his surplus, or even with 
partly borrowed money, looks for an 
investment which (a) carries a fair 
rate of interest return; (b) is readily 
convertible—that is, can be readily sold 
in the market or used as collateral for 
borrowing additional capital; and (c) 
insures the certainty of return of prin- 
cipal, or that it shall be so well secured 
that the question of ultimate payment 
or refund is of no consequence. 

Offers Reasonable Return 

It was the intention to make this 
issue bear a rate of interest high enough 
to offer a reasonable return in view of 
the convertibility and safety of the 
principal, but not so high as to create 
an inducement for the withdrawal of 
savings deposits from banks, or as to 
bring them into competition with rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial 
bonds all of which necessarily bear a 
higher rate of interest; and the success- 
ful conduct of all those activities is just 
as necessary to help win the ‘war as is 
the making of munitions. 


Will Equalize Rate 


The difference between the first and 
second loans in their rate of interest 
will be equalized by making the new 
loan subject to tax, except the normal 
income tax. This will increase the in- 
come of the small investor who pays 
only the normal, or no tax at all. The 
burden of the taxation attaching to the 
new issue will fall only upon the large 
investor. The purchaser of these bonds 
can at any time turn them into the 
banks at substantially their full value, 






or borrow at least 90 percent of it, and 
the banks have demonstrated that they 
were never so able and so willing to 
assist in government financing as in this 
last loan. 


Is Absolutely Safe 


We come then to the question of se- 
curity. If this investment is not amply 
secured, is not absolutely safe, then 
nothing in the world is safe. The only 
thing which can ever destroy their 
value would be a successful German in- 
vasion of the United States, our be- 
coming a German colony, and a re- 
pudiation of this debt. If that time 
comes and the value of these bonds are 
destroyed, then everything is gone— 
there is no safety vault that will hold 
your valuables; there is no cyclone cel- 
lar that will shelter your sacred per- 
sons, 

Must Make Our Choice 


We have before us the choice of 
paying our money voluntarily for the 
relief of suffering and the successful 
prosecution of the war and getting back 
our investments with a good profit, or 
paying it in taxes to a German col- 
lector and see it gone forever. 

Must Be No Delay 


We must not be misled by promises, 
by hints of peace from German sources 
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as false and treacherous as every word 
they have uttered for years. If we 
abate in the slightest degree or for one 
moment our preparations, military, in- 
dustrial, and financial, if we neglect to 
give the last ounce which is necessary 
to turn the scale in favor of our allies, 
we are missing the last chance at per- 
manent and enduring peace. 

The road to peace is through an un- 
precedented response of the American 
people with their money, their prop- 
erty, and the sacrifice of their personal 
ambition, to back the government with 
unanimity and determination. You 
would give this money if asked. Why 
hesitate to lend it? Our allies have 
been fighting our battles for nearly 
three years. Their losses, their sacri- 
fices, their heroism, their sufferings 
have been for us as much as for them- 
selves. 


Hawley’s Pat Story 


H. B. Hawley tells the story of an 
old maid walking through the woods 
who was greeted by an owl’s query, 
“Hoo, hoo?” “My, heavens, anyone,” 
she replied. It is about in the same 
frame of mind, Mr. Hawley says, that 
many agency managers tackle their 
problem of getting agents. 
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August 25, 1917 





Acquisition and Maintenance 


ACQUISITION and maintenance cost 
was one of the big topics before 
the meeting. As chairman of a spe- 
cial committee on this subject, R. Perry 
Shorts, a former president of the con- 
ference and vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, presented a report 
that served to introduce the subject. 
He said: 
** 


SHORTS PRESENTS REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE 


As chairman, I have had extended 
correspondence with all and _ several 
meetings with many of the members 
of your committee relative to the sub- 
ject of acquisition and maintenance 
cost applying to the monthly premium 
accident and health business. 

My efforts thus far have revealed 
two things: First, that the subject is 
both extremely important and beastly 
unpopular, and, second, that the ideas 
of the committee members are so di- 
versified and irreconcilable that it is a 
tough, diplomatic problem to preserve 
peace in a committee meeting. 


Synopsis of Ideas 


It necessarily follows that this report 
is not the report of your committee as 
a whole, but rather a synopsis of a few 
ideas which I, as chairman, think 


proper to submit to you at this time— © 


solely for the purpose of starting a 
general discussion on the entire sub- 
ject, out of which may come at least a 
few fundamental instructions to your 
committee to guide and direct its fu- 
ture efforts. Your committee is ready 
to serve, but desires suggestions and 
instructions as to the exact character 
and extent of the work you wish it to 
undertake. 

In the first place, it is a question 
whether this problem should be tackled 
by each company individually—or by 
all companies collectively. While col- 
lective action “is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” even a respect- 
able attempt in this direction cannot be 
made without employing the services 
of a statistician and a corps of assist- 
ants—for the work involved would be 
vast in amount. 


Conditions Demand Action 


That this work, however, should be 
undertaken at once, either individually 
or collectively, is best evidenced by the 
facts that underwriting profits are now 
more of a hope than a reality and in 
spite of this condition we are facing 
increased expenses and taxes on every 
hand; that the insurance departments 
are complaining about our acquisition 
cost and threatening to “do something” 
if we do not do it ourselves; that our 
business, as a whole, is being attacked 
by compulsory state health insurance 
promoters who consider our operating 
expenses as “economic waste”; and that 
the operating expenses of some compa- 
nies are out of all proper proportion to 
the amounts returned to policyholders 
in claims. 


Two Costs Inseparable 


Either our acquisition cost is too 
high, or it is not. If it is too high, 
we should correct this condition our- 
selves; otherwise, the job will soon be 
undertaken by unfriendly hands and 
disposed of in a way that may put us 
out of business. If it is not too high, 
then we should at once prepare to jus- 
tify it before the committees of insur- 
ance commissioners and compulsory 
state health insurance investigators 
which have the matter under considera- 
tion. 

Some think that the first thing to in- 
vestigate is exactly what constitutes ac- 
quisition cost and what maintenance 
cost. -To my mnd, you could spend 
the time just as profitably investigat- 
ing the difference between tweedle-dee 
and tweedle-dum, for the public is in- 





Cost 


terested in the aggregate operating ex- 
penses and not in the amount of any 
particular expense item. Furthermore, 
the companies must either recognize 
the public’s interest in this problem, or 
expect the public to favor any social- 
istic scheme which proposes to entirely 
eliminate these expense items. The 
public considers as acquisition cost 
every expense item which would be 
eliminated if compulsion were substi- 
tuted for solicitation, both in getting the 
business and keeping it on the books, 





R. PERRY SHORTS, Saginaw, Mich. 
Chairman Committee on Acquisition Coost 


and the insurance commissioners take 
about the same view. 


Make-Up of Acquisition Charge 


In line with this thought, acquisition 
cost may be considered as including the 
following items: Policy fees, initial 
commissions, renewal commissions, col- 
lection fees, contingent or profit-shar- 
ing commissions, bonus commissions, 
prizes, salaries, advances, office rents, 
telephone and telegraph expenses, cler- 
ical hire, postage, traveling expenses, 
office allowances, and every other ex- 
pense of whatever nature, paid or al- 
lowed collectors, agents, managers, spe- 
cial agents or agency directors, outside 
of the home office, minus such portion 
thereof (which is comparatively small 
in amount) as may be properly charge- 
able to the investigation and settlement 
of claims. 


Both a Blessing and a Curse 


The policy fee is both a blessing and 
a curse to the business. It keeps the 
beginning agent alive’ during his train- 
ing period, but at the same time in- 
creases out of all proportion the first 
year’s acquisition cost on the business. 
To the honest and persistent agent—the 
man who writes the kind of business 
that stays and pays—it is a well de- 
served remuneration for his work. To 
other agents it is a curse in that it 
tempts them to write so-called “policy- 
fee business”—the kind that lapses on 
the first renewal date. The volume of 
this class of business written is 
astounding. The records of many com- 
panies will show that 33% percent of 
all lapses occur the first month.: On 
this business the company receives no 
premiums whatever, making the acqui- 
sition cost thereon 100 percent and 
over. This item alone constitutes a 
very large proportion of our total ac- 


MANY OFFER 
ARGUMENTS 


quisition cost, and is a big problem in 
itself. 


System Works Out Unjustly 


To illustrate the importance of this 
one item: Let us consider agents A 
and B employed under identically the 
same contracts—each being allowed 
the $3 policy fees and 20 percent re- 
newal commission. Both produce 100 
policies with $1 a month premiums. 
A’s business stays on the books twelve 
months and B’s business only three 
months. The total compensation paid 
A amounts to $520, or 37 1/10 percent, 
whereas B, who writes much less de- 
sirable business, receives $340, or 68 
percent. ¢ 

A big step will have been taken in 
the direction of reducing our total ac- 
quisition cost when we have .adopted 
some plan to eliminate this waste, i. e., 
the payment of full policy fees on busi- 
ness that does not renew. 

On a subject of such vital impor- 
tance as that under consideration—one 
which ultimately decides the success or 
failure of every company in the busi- 
ness—it seems to me that the fullest 
and broadest kind of a _ discussion 
should be invited and, in fact, urged— 
all to the end of finding some common 
position, attitude or ground which 
your committee may adopt as a start- 
ing point or foundation for its work. 


Eight Questions to Answer 


I, therefore, invite and urge your 
open discussion on the following ques- 
tions, each of which has an important 
influence on our present acquisition 
cost: 

1. Should we dispense with a large 
number of small agents and consoli- 
date their business with that of the 
larger agents? 

2. Are we giving agents too large 
territories and paying them for devel- 
opment work which they do not per- 
form? 

3. Are we getting “value received” 
for salaries and expenses paid special 
traveling agents? 

4. How much business should we re- 
quire to be established before allow- 
ing an agent office expenses and rental, 
and then to what limit? 

5. Are we paying too much for the 


getting of applications and too little for 
the prevention of lapses? 

6. Are we all operating in more 
states than we can economically de- 
velop? ; 

7. Should we pay as large commis- 
sions to part-time as to full-time 
agents? 

8. Should we start reducing our ac- 
quisition cost by cutting down com- 
missions, (1) on business already es- 
tablished, (2) on business hereafter 
written by both old and new agents, or 
(3) on business written only by agents. 
hereafter appointed? 

Having been drafted by our presi- 
dent to lead the acquisition cost com- 
mittee in its arduous work, I desire to- 
serve your interests faithfully and well, 





S. W. MUNSELL, SpYingfield, Mass. 
Member of Executive Committee 


and to that end now look to you for or- 
ders as to whether our action shall be 
offensive or defensive in character, and 
also for your instructions as to just 
“how, when and where” you wish us 
to proceed. 


W. W. Powell, manager of the acci- 
dent department of the Southern 
Surety, is rejoicing over the arrival of 
a son three weeks ago. His six broth- 
ers-in-law all have daughters and his 
first was a girl. The baby is the first 
boy in the family. ' 





Hoosier Casualty Company 





Insures 


Write for our liberal terms. 


C. H. BRACKETT, Pres. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


All kinds of ACCIDENTS 
"Any form of SICKNESS and 
DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


$100 FUNERAL BENEFIT with every policy for 
$1.00 per month. 


Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, 


Against 





C. W. RAY, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Cost Not too High 


on Good Business 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, was the first speaker 
to follow Mr. Short’s report. The so- 
licitor of accident and health insurance, 
he said, is an educator of the public 
and must be paid for his work. He 
asked if they were earning any more 
than they should, if they are overpaid, 
considering the energy, ability and time 
they put in. His answer was that the 
cost of honestly sold, persistent busi- 
ness is not too high. Too much, how- 
ever, is paid for .supervision, traveling 
expenses and special agents. 

Companies are too willing to take 
new agents. Not enough discrimina- 
tion is used in selection and most com- 
panies have more men than they can 
efficiently supervise. Each appointment 
means an expense and much is wasted 
in poor appointments. 

Territory is an asset to a company. 
If it is not improved it is a waste and 
if improved at too great a cost the ac- 
quisition cost is too high. 


Agent Has Interest in Debit 


I am going to make a suggestion, 
said Senator Hamilton, that may be 
unpopular and impracticable: Equi- 
tably, and not legally, the agent who 
builds a debit should have an interest 
in it when he surrenders it, whether 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

During the past year the Federal 
Life. has compensated agents who gave 
up debits, usually by a division of com- 
missions with the new agent over a pe- 
riod of a year. One agent who left 
built a debit for another company in 
the same town and never switched a 
policy. He told his old clients that the 
Federal policies were just as good as 
when he sold them. The consequence 
was that he did not lose caste, the com- 
pany kept its business, the new agent 
received a debit that he did not have to 
fight for and the policyholders lost 
nothing. The business is respected in 
that locality. 

When there is a fight the usual result 
is that the old company keeps a third 
of the business, the new company gets 
a third and the remainder is lost en- 
tirely. Both companies spend much in 
the fight and get small returns. 


Friendships Reduce Cost 


Unconsciously the companies are re- 
ducing much waste through the ac- 
quaintanceships of officers and man- 
agers acquired at conference meetings. 
When men switch the officers take up 
the matter by mail and often save con- 
siderable by refusing to appoint delin- 
quents. 

Office allowances, said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, are often more of a handicap than 
a help to an agent. He spends too 
much time in his chair and not enough 
in soliciting. 

Answering some of the questions 
propounded by Mr. Shorts, he said: 
Territories given agents are usually too 
large; too much is paid for new busi- 
ness and not enough for lapses; compa- 
nies ordinarily operate in too many 
states; part-time agents should not re- 
ceive as much as full-time men. 


Emphasizes Need 
of Analysis 


Taking up the discussion of acquisi- 
tion cost, William S. Crawford, of the 
Insurance Post, said 

The chairman of the committee has 
propounded a number of very prac- 
tical questions, which can be answered, 
if at all, only by men actually engaged 
in the business. All of you, as experi- 
enced company officials, can offer valu- 
able opinions, but I doubt if many of 
you can give facts and figures to back 
them up. 

Let me illustrate. A man called to 
a managerial position in a western de- 





partment of a fire insurance company 
at Chicago began analyzing the experi- 
ence in the department. He found that 
in years when it had made $50,000 profit 
this amount represented what was left 
after making $130,000 on certain profit- 
able classes and losing $80,000 on un- 
profitable ones. He found also that 
certain classes which office tradition 
had held to be profitable were not so, 
and that the company had made money 
on some supposed unprofitable classes, 
written to accommodate agents. He 
began a careful, gradual reformation of 
the underwriting policy, and the results 
have been gratifying. 


Facts vs. General Ideas 


I mention this as illustrating the 
need of an analysis of your business, 
class by class, state by state, agency by 
agency, on the basis of expense, of 
claims and of persistency. If this were 
done and you had the cold figures be- 
fore you the necessity of reforms in 
certain directions would be apparent. 














MARK T. McKEE 


Secretary National Council Insurance Fed- 
erations 


It is easy to drift atong with a general 
idea that your profits are coming from 
certain sources, but without knowing 
positively where you are making them, 
and where you might make more if you 
would stop some big leaks. 

How do you know whether you 
should dispense with small agencies 
unless you know by actual figures 
whether you are making a profit. on 
them? If you had this information on 
every one, the chances are you could 
lay down no general rules, but would 
find it advisable to consider each case 
on its merits. 


Analysis Must Be Correct 


A statistical analysis of your acqui- 
sition cost, for example, must be a true 
one, otherwise it will lead you into er- 
ror. It must show what proportion of 
the total amount paid by the assured, 
including policy fees, goés to the agent 
in the form of policy fees, commissions, 
allowances or otherwise. 

Company officials have mentioned to 
me acquisition costs which I am sure 
were based almost entirely on commis- 
sion scales. The commission scale is 
only one factor, and not the chief one. 
Persistency of the business is a more 
important one. On the basis of policy 
fees, rates and commissions assumed by 
the chairman in his report, acquisition 
cost is 80 percent on business that stays 
on the books two months, but only 29.2 
per cent on business that stays two 
years. 

‘Where Cut Should Be Made 


Another point, acquisition cost should 
not be considered alone. You can af- 


ford to pay more—and your persistent 
policyholders can afford to have you 
pay more—for good business than for 
poor. 


You are working for general re- 


sults. And you constantly must bear 
in mind that you are handling other 
people’s money, that you are trustees, 
in duty bound to handle it to the best 
advantage. You have no right to let 
your preferences, your prejudices or 
your disinclination to dig into facts in- 
terfere with the best interests of your 
policyholders. 

I believe that a careful analysis would 
show you that in many agencies the ac- 
quisition cost is already so reasonable 
that you owe no apology to your per- 
sistent policyholders or to your stock- 
holders, but that in others the business 
remains on the books so short a time 
that the acquisition cost is outrageous. 
Agents of the first class need no drastic 
treatment, but rather encouragement to 
go on and do even better. Those of 
the second class need to be reformed 
or eliminated. Agents who can not or 
will not do their work right are not 
entitled to support from the earnings 
of hard working, prudent policyholders. 


It Costs $1.80 to 
Issue Both Policy 


At the meeting of two years ago C. 
W. Ray, secretary of the Hoosier Cas- 
ualty, spoke on acquisition cost. Since 
then, he said, I have concluded that I 
knew nothing about ‘the subject. I 
have found, by careful analysis, that it 
cost $1.80 to issue each policy. It takes 
quite a few months to get that expendi- 
ture wiped out and when one considers 
that 30 percent of the applicants never 
pay the first months’ premium, the im- 
mense waste in poorly written busi- 
ness can be seen. 

There is no hard and fast rule that 
can be adopted on full-time and part- 
time men. Each case is different. The 
step rate commission plan goes a long 
way toward solving this, as well as 
other problems~- of acquisition cost. 
Under it agents must maintain, as well 
as: obtain a volume. 

There is a great waste in literature. 
Some agents get it without using it and 
others are wasteful in its uses. 


Getting Good Agents 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


explain some of the most common pro- 
visions of your contract, or give the 
simplest facts concerning your com- 
pany. 

Conservation of Agents 


This is the day of conservation. We 
are called upon for the sake of our 
country’s need to conserve food and 
waste of every kind. In no kind of 
business has there been greater waste, 
heretofore, than that occasioned by the 
placing in the field of men wholly un- 
prepared to sell one of the most diffi- 
cult of all commodities—insurance. 

There seems to have been a theory 
on the part of many company managers 
that because a man was employed on a 
commission basis, if he did no business 
it did not cost the company anything. 
There never was a theory more false. 
The money value of the time used in 
arranging his contract, or the cost of 
his supplies and license, would, in the 





aggregate, amount to an enormous sum. 
But the great loss is the loss of respect 
for that man’s company and for insur- 
ance and insurance men in general, 
among those who come in contact with 
him and recognize his incompetency. 
Incompetent men had better be paid a 
salary to keep away from the insuring 
public, than to be employed on a com- 
mission basis and permitted to come in 
contact with the public. 


Good Work of Insurance Press 


The insurance journals are recogniz- 
ing this need of the better training of 
insurance salesmen. A few years ago 
insurance journals printed the insur- 
ance news only, but within the past few 
years, you have observed that most of 
them are devoting a part of their space 
to articles calculated to educate insur- 
ance men in the art of salesmanship. 
We should show our appreciation of 
their cooperation in this respect by sub- 
scribing liberally to those publications, 
in order that our representatives may 
obtain the benefit of the many valuable 
suggestions that are found in these 
salesmanship articles. 

I am optimistic with reference to the 
future of our business, and I do not be- 
lieve that there is anything that will 
have a greater influence upon our suc- 
cess than the gaining of a greater con- 
fidence and respect on the part of the 
public through a more careful selection 
of those through whom we meet the 
public, and a more thorough compre- 
hensive training of such men, when they 
have been selected. 

So, I say again, I hope the time will 
soon come when he will no longer think 
of-“getting” good agents, but will real- 
ize that our individual success and the 
success of our business, as a whole, de- 
pends upon our getting good men and 
“making” them good agents. 





ORR HAS BIRTHDAY 


C. P. Orr, president of the Southern 
Life & Health of Birmingham, Ala., 
celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday at 
Cedar Point on Tuesday. Mr. Orr is 
one of the familiar figures at confer- 
ence meetings. He has often brought 
his entire family, consisting of Mrs. 
Orr and seven daughters. None of the 
daughters were on hand this year. 
Mrs. Orr was present and was knit- 
ting a Red Cross sweater for a sub- 
marine tar. Mr. Orr had a brand new 
supply of snake stories, even though 
Alabama continues to be a dry state. 


FEDERAL TAX SITUATION 


The Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference is taking no direct part 
in the revenue bill work at Washing- 
ton. It is felt that the insurance in- 
terests are being well looked after by 
other organizations, including the 
southern conference, which is strong 
politically. None of the conference 
members object to reasonable war 
taxes, but could not have stood the 
burdens imposed by the provisions of 
the bill as first drawn. These inequita- 
ble sections, particularly the one im- 
posing a tax of 15 percent on undivided 
profits, have been eliminated at the 
instance of various casualty, life and 
fire insurance men and associations. 





Growing! 
Are You? 


Our men are. 


H. G. ROYER, Pres. 





Incidentally the company is the 
fastest growing institution of its kind. Reason— 
its men are growing faster than the average. 


One of our men or we can tell you why. 


Central Business Men’s Association 
Westminster Building 
CHICAGO 


Cc. O. PAULEY, Sec’y 
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It Measures Up 





Have you ever wanted to put in the hands of an agent or sub-agent a 
book that he would read, a book that he could read that would help 
him immediately and constantly, help you immediately and con- 
stantly by helping him? Such a book must, necessarily, be small. 
Big ones scare people out or are put aside for leisure moments that 
never come. The day of the lengthy treatise or novel is past. This 
is the magazine and newspaper age. People want brevity. 


Such a book, necessarily, must have an attractive title. Ba 
Such a book,:necessarily, must be attractively printed. = 


Such a book, necessarily, must be interestingly written. 
_ =. Such a book, necessarily, must “have the stuff.” 


Such a book is 


BUILDING A BUSINESS. 


By EUGENE G. ADAMS 






It’s 414 by 6 inches and there are 110 of these small pages. The title 
measures up. The print is 8 point, double leaded. Adams writes 
English as well as he does insurance. The people who have read it 
agree that the “stuff is there.” | 


Quantity prices on request 
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222 East Ohio Street ‘ Lincoln Inn Court Insurance Exchange 95 William Street 
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Should Enlighten Editors 


Isaac Newton Stevens, president of 
the Commonwealth Casualty of Phila- 
delphia, in responding to the subject, 
“The Press and Insurance,” said: 

Since the entry of the United States 
into the great war, many things have 
been made clear to us that formerly 
were obscured in the mists of indiffer- 
ence or prejudice. 

Among the things which have best 
stood the searchlight of patriotic fer- 
vor has been the devotion of the press 
of America to high and just ideals. 

It was not long ago that a lot of 
public criticism was directed at our 
press on the score that it was unre- 
liable, selfish and sensational. 

These charges had little foundation 
in fact, but it took the war to demon- 
strate just how big and fine and noble 
and generous the press of this country 
is. 

How Press Is Doing Its Bit 

From the humblest country weekly 
to the largest metropolitan daily (with 
scarcely an exception) the press of the 
United States since our declaration of 
war has given of its space and its 
silence and its genius and its devotion 
to everything that would best promote 
the cause and laws of our government. 

Knowing the press as I do I am cer- 
tain its clearly demonstrated war pol- 





W. B. SANDERS, Cincinnati 
Chairman Grievance Committee 


icy is by its ordinary, everyday policy 
on all questions of a public character 
in “piping times of peace.” If fault 
there has been all of us citizens are 
equally to blame, for it has come 
through drifting indifference and not 
through studied design. 


War Clarifying Atmosphere. 


The war has not only set the press 
in the limelight, but it has also set big 
business and big business men in the 
same limelight—with the result that 
both are better understood and appre- 
ciated by the general public than they 
were a few months ago and have in- 
finitely more reciprocal respect through 
such understanding than ever before 
was possible. ; 

The jibes of certain of the publica- 
tions of America at the fifth largest 
business enterprise of our country have 
been ‘due to the nebulous and drifting 
theories of all citizens in relation to 
governmental functions. 

Fortunately, the war promises to 
clarify the atmosphere on all these 
questions. 


No Two People Could Agree 


I will venture to say that two ‘years 
ago no two persons in this audience 
would have agreed in the absolute de- 
tails of just what enterprises should be 
engaged in by the government and in 
just what manner such enterprises 
should be operated. 

We were all floundering around in 


the conflicting tides of governmental 
chaos trying to find an anchor that 
would hold us fast over night to some 
fixed theory of governmental opera- 
tion. 

Is it to be wondered at that the press 
also was searching for life belts? Or 
that some of it was convinced that 
private insurance might be the Jonah 
of the tempest? 


Demagogue Follows Tyrant 


Ever since tribal rule set up its first 
human government down to the estab- 
lishment of our republic, there had been 
but two reigning sovereigns of man- 
kind, the tyrant and the demagogue. 
The oppressions of the one gave op- 
portunity for the wild theories of the 
other until the incapacity of the latter 
made grateful the strong hand of the 
former. And thus for centuries has 
the pendulum of government swung, 
and, in a degree, is still swinging. And, 
consciously or unconsciously every in- 
dividual and every private business en- 


terprise is and of necessity must be 
affected by it. 

The war is breeding a sense of equity 
throughout the world and cannot fail 
to dissipate the mental mists which so 
long have obscured the theories of a 
republic which were so clearly visual- 
ized by our forefathers. 


People Are Fair-Minded 


This sense of equity will never per- 
mit the hands of the clock of progres- 
sive governmental action, forced by the 
war, to be turned back and the era im- 
mediately ahead of us is filled with new 
problems of adjustment which’ depend 
for a proper solution entirely upon the 
openness and fairness of mind of all 
classes of our citizens. 

It should be a matter of gratification 
to us that the war has closely allied 
the forces of responsible business and 
of responsible labor, and that both 
realize that if individual enterprise, de- 
velopment and salvation are not to be 
completely obliterated, each must act 


toward the other and both toward all 
other citizens in absolutely good faith 
and fairness and that each must freely 
assume its full share of the burdens and 
responsibilities of government. 

What Shall the Future Be? 

We are nearing the final goal of our 
governmental destiny, and it should be 
of the deepest concern to all of us 
whether that goal shall be to feed from 
an universal, governmental trough, or 
to live under the glowing sunlight of 
free institutions, where there shall be 
in theory and in fact equal opportunity 
for all and special privilege for none. 

Let us without murmur and without 
question stand mobilized for whatever 
duty may be assigned to us, behind the 
strong, silent and really great Com- 
mander in Chief in Washington until 
the world’s mad dog of autocracy is no 
longer at large, and then let us co- 
operate, understandingly and patriotic- 
ally, with press and public and_ school 
to make effective every tenet of a free 
and individually responsible republic. 
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National Life Insurance Company 


of the 


United States of America 


Established 1868 


The Best in Industrial Accident, Health 
and Life Insurance. . 


Our three-in-one policies are winners. 


Quarterly and Annual premium basis. 


Openings for good men almost anywhere. 


Agents’ contracts with a future and for 
the future. 


Why not represent a Company that has the 
business and is getting it. 


For Information write 


C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
29 South La Salle Street 


= 
: 
Business written on Weekly, Monthly, E 


Chicago, Illinois 






































HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 





August 25, 1917 
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STIMULATION — EDUCATION 


Can be furnished to your agents through 


The Casualty Review 


At less cost than a company bulletin, in more volume than through 
a company bulletin, or in addition to a company bulletin. 


The Casualty Review is the only independent, nonpartisan, exclusive 
accident and health insurance publication. 





It is edited with the needs of the field men ever in mind. 





It contains the sort of material that they need and want in a style and 
manner that meet their requirements and desires. 


These are the regular departments of the Casualty Review: 
Seen in the Commercial Field 
for the salesmen of commercial policies. 
Talks with Disability Hustlers 
for the salesmen of industrial policies. 
Facts and Points for Solicitors 
for both commercial and industrial salesmen. 
Selling the Policies 
for salesmen who want tips from a veteran field 
man. 
Good Things from Bulletins . 


for those who can profit from the bulletins of 
companies other than their own 
“Interviews” 
One or more each issue with some practical sales- 
man on “how he does it.” 
Practical Points on Adjustments 
for adjusters, claim men, company officials and 
field men. 
Men in the Health and Accident Field 
for the men who have an acquaintance among 
field men. 
About People in the Business 
for those who have an acquaintance among com- 
pany men. 
. What the Companies are Doing 
for those interested in the general news about 
companies. 


Local Conferences 

for those interested in the agency organizations. 
Special Articles on Live Topics, 

for everyone. 
Editorials 


THE CASUALTY REVIEW 


222 E. OHIO STREET LINCOLN INN COURT 1362 INSURANCE EXCH. 709-95 WILLIAM ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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